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AN OPEN LETTER TO A PROFESSOR 


By Professor CARL E. SEASHORE 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


My dear Professor: 

‘‘You have promised a great deal to the 
prospective students. What assurance have 
you that the college is qualified and willing 


to deliver these goods?’’ This was the 
challenge from a colleague after reading 
my recent volume, ‘‘A Preview to College 


and Life.’’? The point was well made, and 
I feel that the issues raised demand that 
we counsel together and evaluate our aca- 
- procedure in the light of a changing 


The letters to the students embody a 
psychology of education expressed in a 
most elementary and personal way. From 
them I glean the following propositions 
which I regard as psychological maxims: 
1) training for the whole man—his intel- 


ual, moral, social, esthetic and religious 
nature, and his physique in work and play ; 
2) recognition of the individual in that 
each is kept busy at his own 
natural level of successful achievement; (3) 
and sympathetic elimination and 
ent in relation to what the college 
has to offer; (4) progressively refined an- 
ticipation of a life of service on a large 
scale; (5) the privilege and the art of 


early 


adjust) 


“Open Letter to a Freshman—‘‘ Learning and 


iving in College’’?; Open Letter to a Sophomore— 


‘The Choice of a Career’’; Open Letter to a 
Junior—*The Wages of a Seholar’’; Open Letter 
to a Senior—‘ Whither Ahead’’; Open Letter to 
4 Graduate Student—‘‘The Scholar as a Person.’’ 


y of Iowa Press, Iowa City, 1938. 





learning and living by doing, rather than 
by merely absorbing instruction; (6) the 
development of a rich and balanced person- 
ality; and (7) a key to knowledge and a 
love of learning. 

Before examining each of these premises 
in some detail, let me say at once that these 
aims should not be thought of in terms of 
courses of instruction or any formal cur- 
riculum. They represent rather a theory of 
a personalized educational program in 
which emphasis is laid on the professor’s 
philosophy of education, his own personal 
life as a mentor, his method of teaching, his 
share in the organization and equipment 
of the college and his ethical and esthetic 
ideals in education. They constitute a 
challenge in the form of some concrete de- 
mands in the evaluation of our aims and 
procedures in the current radical reorgani- 
zation of college education. 


TRAINING FOR THE WHOLE MAN 


The letter addressed to the freshman 
assumes that he, a young adolescent, is a 
serious and able student 
college with a series of resolutions some- 
what like this: my aim is to develop— 


who will enter 


A man’s intellect—free from the burdens of 
erass ignorance, prejudice and old-fogyism; trained 
to observe, remember, imagine, think, and plan 
accurately, consistently and with the power of sus- 
tained application; equipped with some ready facts, 
but trusting mainly to the ability to think—re- 


joicing in progress. 
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A man’s social nature—free from the embarrass- 
ments of a sense of inferiority, helplessness, and 
failure; respecting others as I respect myself; 
ready to put myself in the place of another, to 
meet friend or foe, to be a leader through my 
mastery of knowledge, social amenities, self-control, 
a whole-hearted altruism, and a wholesome view of 
social relations pertaining to home, country, work, 
and play. 

A man’s moral nature—free from immoralities 
and perversions; conscious of moral law as based 
on the mental and physical laws of nature; pos- 
sessing a trained will to know the right, love the 
right, and do the right, in accordance with the 
dictates of a healthy-minded conscience. 
esthetic nature—free from childish 
with a mind re- 


A man’s 
crudities and raw callousness; 
sponsive to pleasure, refined in tastes and judg- 
ments, expressive of appreciation, and capable of 
feeling and dreaming of the beauty in art and in 
nature within or without, in poverty or in affluence. 

A man’s religious nature—free from supersti- 
tion and fear, from irreverence and _ negative- 
mindedness; conscious of an attitude toward some- 
shall reveal itself in a 


truth, goodness, and 


thing Supreme which 


progressive realization of 
beauty in my life. 

A man’s physique—free as possible from physi- 
cal ailments; clean; strong, agile, graceful in 
posture and action, with red blood, a steady nerve, 
facility for skill, and the enjoyment of physical 
power and prowess in work and play. 


Then he is led to appraise the college by 
asking, for example: 


Scholarship—Has this college adequate facilities 
in libraries and laboratories? Does it have proper 
standards? Is the pursuit of knowledge the chief 
aim of its student body? Are the teachers them- 
selves scholars at first hand, or do they merely 
handle second-hand goods? Are they enthusiasts 
for learning? Do they give promise of intellectual 
comradeship ? 

Activities—Is it the aim of this college to make 
leaders of men? Is it so socialized that I shall 
gradually acquire, through my daily intercourse, 
habits of social amenities, grace, naturalness, self- 
confidence, facility in cooperation and leadership, 
a sense of power, ease, and effectiveness, and in- 
spiration to achieve as a scholarly man? 

Character building—does this college aim to teach 
the art of living through history, science, philos- 
ophy, literature, and art? Does it recognize and 
reach the individual, inspire confidence, place re- 
sponsibility, reward goodness, and enforce high 


moral standards? 
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Refinement—does this college bring to me 4 
sense of pleasure and a love of the beautify) 
through its excursions into nature, literature, and 
art? Does it embody an appreciation of the 
beautiful in its equipment and environment, its 
programs, its prevailing tone of life? Does jt 
stress the beauty of simple, ever-present and com. 
mon acts, things, thoughts, and ideals? 

Religion—Professedly a religious institution o; 
not, does this college cultivate an intelligent and 
reverent attitude toward the spiritual life and aim 
to inculeate in me a progressive embodiment of the 
religion of an educated man? 

Physique—Does this college discourage over 
training for the few and foster a system of pleas- 
urable athletics and sports for all? Does it def. 
nitely recognize, persistently follow up, and con- 
sistently praise development in refinement of action 
and mastery of the body through physical educa- 
tion? Does it put health first? 

Some fundamental questions are here 
raised. Do we actually believe that it is 
the function of the college to sponsor the 
natural development of the whole man in 
what James calls his various ‘‘selves’’—the 
intellectual, the social, the moral, the 
esthetic, the religious and the physical self? 
If so, what have we done in our respective 
fields of learning to vitalize this conception 
of college education? Has our theory and 
practice of education during the period of 
our professorships made rational progress 
commensurate with our taking over of the 
profits of scientific progress and invention 
during the same period ? 


RECOGNITION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


My formula for this is the following: 
Keep each student busy at his natural level 
of successful achievement, and he will tend 
to be happy, useful and good. 

The privilege of progressive achievement 
at the highest natural level of success 1s 
the most precious privilege in life careers, 
from the humblest arts and crafts up to the 
highest leadership in learned professions. 
This principle is fast being accepted in 
modern primary and elementary schools 
for normal children. It has, of course. 
always been the dominating principle a! 
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the graduate level in the great universities. 
But little progress has been made in the 
adoption of this principle at the college 
level, where it should find its best expres- 
s10n. 

There are serious obstacles in the way. 
It requires a break from the traditional 
lines of American organization and teach- 
ing which can only be undertaken by 
administrations and professors of marked 
initiative, courage and ability to recognize 
individual differences and act upon this 
knowledge. There are also large bodies of 
educators who maintain that where nature 
made individuals different, it is the funce- 
tion of the college to make them alike; and 
in this, they have had remarkable success 
because it is comparatively easy to hold 
the entire class down to a dull, drab, medi- 
ocre level. Some edueators still act as if 
they believed that all men are created 
equal. Organization and instruction are 
focused upon the poor student, as is indi- 
cated by President Lowell’s statement that 
Harvard University has never done as 
much good for the good student as it has 
for the poor student. Many believe that 
to educate is to teach; and on that theory, 
rolled pellets of standardized size and con- 
tent can be distributed most economically 
to a heterogeneous mass on the theory that 
they are good for a sufficient number and 
the observation that there are willing con- 
sumers as there used to be for patent 
medicines, 

sut the most telling argument is the 
financial one, that recognizing individual 
difference costs more money. It can easily 
be made to do so; but it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that most of the instruc- 
tion can be reduced and the quality en- 
hanced by giving the student large assign- 
nents for self-help and cooperation with 
other students through natural competitive 
living in libraries, laboratories and fields 
of socialized groups. The better the stu- 
dent, the easier it is. 
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A university professor of mathematics 
reports that some of his students were 
interested in entering a national contest 
for prizes in mathematics. One of his stu- 
dents won first prize, and the next year one 
got first and another second; and he re- 
marked with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ The pity 
of it is that I have not taught these stu- 
dents mathematics. I simply gave them 
the complete freedom to pursue their goal.”’ 
If a suitable atmosphere is provided, the 
good average student will be able to take 
on far larger responsibilities in freedom 
than he is now given, and such freedom 
will tend to develop a scholarly attitude 
and reduce the cost of teaching. The in- 
creased cost attaches to the poor student 
who is unable or is unwilling to work but 
has to be nursed. 

Our principle rests largely on the as- 
sumption that education consists in a nor- 
mal maturation through growth from 
within; that in the acquisition of skills, 
intellectual as well as physical, progress 
takes place by rising to higher rungs on 
the ladder of achievement, instead of tread- 
ing up and down about the middle; that 
each individual has a sort of personal 
matrix for the retention and utilization of 
new achievements peculiar to himself; that 
the best type of motivation consists of giv- 
ing freedom and placing responsibility 
upon the individual under general super- 
vision; that although there is a place for 
the inspiring lecturer and quiz-master, a 
rare animal, the normal content to be 
acquired during college is frequently bet- 
ter organized in books and through the ave- 
nues of projects and well-planned experi- 
ments than through formal lectures and 
quizzes. 

I have told the entering freshman that 
in a good college he will find himself iden- 
tified, recognized and treated in accordance 
with his personal abilities and needs, and 
that he will be praised or blamed, not on 
the basis of the average achievement for 
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the class but on the basis of the faithful 
investment of the capital which he brings 
in the form of ability to learn. 

In every good college the student will 
meet professors who have this point of view, 
but he will meet others who oppose it on a 
great variety of grounds. We must there- 
fore ask ourselves frankly what stand we 
take on this issue. Do we accept the funda- 
mental principles theoretically ; that is, do 
we believe in it? If so, what are we doing 
about it? Are we blameless of lecturing 
and quizzing so that one third of what is 
brought out is already known to the high- 
est third of the class and one third is over 
the heads of the lowest third? Do we treat 
the good student with the same solicitude 
and effort that we treat the poor student? 
Do we register, classify, promote or demote, 
praise or blame in recognition of the prin- 
ciples of individual differences? 


EARLY SYMPATHETIC ELIMINATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT 


In the past, the process of elimination 
has been one of protecting the skirts of the 
college. I have told the entering student 
that he will be met by sympathetic educa- 
tors who will deal with him on the basis of 
his personal needs and qualifications. If 
he is eliminated by failing to qualify, he 
is not eliminated merely for the good of the 
institution but primarily for his own good, 
because there are countless areas of train- 
ing in which he can meet with success that 
he could not get through college. If in the 
early stages, it is found that the prevailing 
curricula do not seem to fit his needs, he 
will be eliminated as early as possible in a 
kindly spirit and with sympathetic guid- 
ance. 

This position assumes that the professor 
is an educator with large responsibilities 
to the community; that he will not under- 
take to make gold out of iron; that he will 
not keep a student for his tuition; that new 
privileges demand more rigorous elimina- 
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tion of the unqualified; and that in the 
progressive adjustment he acts as ‘‘attor. 
ney for the student’’ as well as for the 
college. Indeed, one of the large functions 
of the college to-day is to proclaim the dig. 
nity of honest and effective labor in all the 
walks of life and to lend its influence to 
the promotion of such institutions as offer 
more immediate preparations for life, 

No system of qualifying examinations, 
credits or personal interviews can work one 
hundred per cent. right at this critical 
stage. It is, therefore, important that 
judgment be tempered with a wholesome 
humanitarian influence and that provision 
be made for follow-up work and early and 
rigorous elimination of those who can not 
or will not profit by what the college has 
to offer. The college will stand for those 
who are able and willing to profit by its 
offering. 

The encouragement of the competent and 
the elimination of the incompetent stu- 
dent is conditioned upon the application 
of the same principles of elimination and 
advancement to the faculty. There must 
be a progressive selective process at work 
with emphasis upon early action for the 
sympathetic adjustment of the person con- 
cerned. 

From the point of view of the adminis- 
tration and, therefore, from the point of 
view of all helpful members of the faculty, 
one of the greatest problems of education is 
that of progressively eliminating members 
of the staff who, after fair and sympathetic 
trial, have shown clearly that they lack 
capacity for their work and interest in their 
job in relation to the aims and objectives 
of the institution. There has grown up 
in America a sort of squatter claim which 
makes it difficult to dismiss a teacher for 
incompetence. 

The theory of permanent claim to a posi 
tion on the faculty is based on the theory 
of academic freedom, which is a most valu- 
able and treasured privilege in the learned 
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world. Every true educator will demand 
freedom of investigation, speech and writ- 
ine within the field of his competence. In 
co far as the seeking and teaching of truth 
is concerned, he should be supported at 
every turn. But a halo of this protection 
of academic freedom has radiated into a 
vicious practice of protecting the incom- 
petent, the instructor who has no growth 
in him, whose intellectual life is stale and 
sterile, who has become more or less a robot 
on his job. 

The solution of this problem lies not only 
in the adoption of more critical procedure 
in promotions from stage to stage, but also 
in sympathetic conversations with col- 
leagues and administrators about the ur- 
gency of seeking better outlets before it is 
too late. I therefore feel that we as col- 
leagues should not protect such incompe- 
tent teachers in the spirit of a union or a 
strained theory of aeademie courtesy. The 
Association of University Professors has 
done much to clarify the attitude of our 
profession in this respect. 

Rapid promotion on merit is quite as 
important as early elimination of the in- 
competent. The faculty group demand for 
equality in rank and salary and the timid- 
ity of the administration often drive the 
best men out of our profession and lead to 
mediocrity of the institution. 

May | therefore urge that, if the demo- 
cratic principle of government does not 
function so as to place responsibility of 
early elimination upon colleagues in the 
faculty, but the buck is passed to the ad- 
ministration, it is the solemn duty of the 
faculty to give its moral support to a just 
act on the part of the administration and 
not whine in support of the member dis- 
missed for incompetence or begrudge a 
Worthy colleague his rapid promotion. In 
other words, there are two unquestioned 
issues in the problem of tenure on which 
there can be no debate. On one side is 
academic freedom of investigation and 
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teaching; on the other, the wisdom of early 
and sympathetic elimination of the incom- 
petent and recognition of the competent. 

These issues apply to the administration 
as well as to the rest of the faculty. An 
incompetent dean can usually be switched 
off by a good president, because the ap- 
pointment is regarded as rotating and the 
president has full power. Many presidents 
make or unmake an institution; and aca- 
demic mortality is high, whether justly or 
unjustly. 

What are we doing in our own field of 
learning to discover early and counsel the 
incompetent student who should be elimi- 
nated and to aid the able but maladjusted 
student who is hampered by pedantic rules? 
In what respects are we proving helpful to 
the administration in maintaining a good 
morale of the faculty in an aggressive pro- 
gram of elimination and promotion on the 
basis of merit? 


PROGRESSIVE ADJUSTMENT FOR SERVICE 


This issue usually comes to the atten- 
tion of the sophomore in the selection of a 
major, but that is merely incidental in the 
larger problem of educational adjustment. 
I am not here urging the early selection of 
a narrow field of concentration or a pre- 
scribed training of preprofessional charac- 
ter, but something more fundamental ; 
namely, the apprising of the student of 
coming responsibilities for service of the 
kinds that may be expected from an edu- 
eated man, the appraisal of the emoluments 
in any specialized field of applied learning, 
the encouragement of farsighted planning. 

This is not a call for prescribed courses, 
short-cuts and techniques or the cultivation 
of a mercenary attitude. It is exceedingly 
important that the student’s association 
with scholars and his studies of achieve- 
ments in the past, in the formulating of 
his profession, and his philosophy of living, 
should gradually build up in college a 
system of ideals, of hard facts and of 
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inspirations which will enable him to live 
at the college level the same general type 
of life which he hopes to live in his pro- 
fessional career. 

Among the things which I think he 
should learn at college are the types of out- 
lets for a career along lines of his natural 
urges, a far-sighted policy of planning and 
preparation for such service, the character 
of the wages or remuneration for service 
in the learned career, and an appreciation 
of the types of companionships which he 
may look forward to in a learned world of 
If I were to organize a course 
dealing with this subject, it would be a 


service. 


course in biography and autobiography, 
supplemented by a somewhat formal or- 
ganization of principles involved; but I 
should not regard this as fulfilling the 
obligations of a college. The first function 
of the college in this field is to train the 
student in the art and the attitude of self- 
reliance in this orientation. 

The student comes to college most fre- 
quently with the intention of fitting him- 
self for a good job, and ordinarily this is 
thought of in terms of monetary wages. 
Statistics show that on the whole the higher 
the education of a man with a good per- 
sonality, the larger wages he may count 
upon in a learned career. On the whole, 
educated men are better paid than unedu- 
cated. But these observations often lead to 
very dangerous expectations of monetary 
rewards upon graduation from college. In 
my Letter to the Junior, on ‘‘The Wages of 
a Scholar,’’ I point out that the best job 
for him is not the job for King George or 
Mr. Roosevelt, but the best job for him, 


John Smith. The college can help him 
study himself to discover his natural urges, 


He will 
learn something of this in psychology, but 
that must be vitalized progressively by his 


abilities and limitations as a man. 


contact with men in all fields of learning 
whom he would imitate. 


Thus, the four-year course becomes a 
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more or less technical appraisal of his 
individual personal resources and the de. 
velopment of principles of mastery of these. 
It will lead him to an analysis of the wages 
of a scholar in which he will find that these 
consist of such things as the satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity, the privilege of self. 
expression, the opportunity for service on a 
large scale, the refinement of values, the 
ability to project himself beyond his span 
of life and the comradeship of scholars in 
learned fields of service. A growing con. 
viction about the value of these rewards 
will put the bread-and-butter question well 
into the background. 

We may therefore well ask what attitude 
we take toward the problem of vocational 
adjustment of the college student. Have 
we a tendency to tell a student to be this 
or be that? Are we apostles of culture for 
culture’s sake? Are we exemplifying in 
our own lives the significance of service to 
mankind? Does the student look upon us 
as comrades? 


LEARNING AND LIviING BY DOoING 


The American college has met the prob- 
lem of mass education by developing the 
policy of teaching everything that is to be 
learned. Practically every college gives too 
many courses and teaches too much. This 
has been tolerated under the effort to keep 
the unwilling and the incompetent in line. 
I sometimes wonder if it does not serve to 
also keep the incompetent professor who 
can earn his salary most easily in this way. 
We are just awaking to this violation of 
principles of motivation and learning. The 
material sciences have led the way by the 
introduction of the laboratory method and 
free projects; the social sciences by the 
introduction of project methods; languages 
by encouraging speaking in favorable asse- 
ciations; literature by the emphasis upon 
creative writing; the fine arts by recogniz- 
ing creative products. But all are wary 
about cutting the apron strings of the 
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competent student. Progress is slow be- 
cause many professors are jealous of the 
classroom, and even progressive professors 
are hesitant about giving the good student 
a long enough leash. With the increase of 
hooks and all types of facilities for learning 
outside of the walls of the college, the day 
will come when we may recognize good 
British traditions in encouraging the equiv- 
alent of college education in large part 
outside the walls of the college. I have 
therefore told the student that the privilege 
of being released from classroom atten- 
dance on the basis of demonstrated ability 
for independent work is a goal toward 
which he should work. 

While we must guard conservatively 
against fanatie fads and sophisticated nos- 
trums in the name of progressive educa- 
tion, we should be up to date and aggres- 
sive in giving the college an individuality 
if its own, representing a socialized group 
of professors and students in the coopera- 
tive enterprise. It is therefore imperative 
that we make a searching inquiry into the 
manner and the extent to which we are 
progressively facilitating the art of learn- 
ing by encouraging the student to act in 
self-reliance instead of being merely a pas- 


sive absorber. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER AND 
PERSONALITY 


We have lived through a period of wor- 
shiping intelligence and information and 
are now discovering the role of personality. 
It is therefore important that the college 
should take a rational and progressive 
stand on this issue. I have given some 
practical suggestions to the student in col- 
lege for the development of personality 
under the captions: specialize, experiment, 
think, write, converse, browse, plan and 
play, 

It is evident that this program of per- 
sonality building involves the entire field 
of college activities. It may involve courses 
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in ethics, esthetics, hygiene and economics, 
as such, but the personality-building comes 
out of practically every activity. There- 
fore character building and _ personality 
building should not be thought of as some- 
thing apart from daily life. In my uni- 
versity, the old alumni recognize that the 
professor who had most to do with the de- 
velopment of their character and person- 
ality was Professor Macbride, professor of 
botany. Yet he probably rarely mentioned 
the terms character or personality, and cer- 
tainly did not preach about them. He 
taught botany and lived with plants and 
flowers and men and women in such a way 
that every good student wanted to become 
like him. The world will invoice these 
traits in terms of how attractively and 
efficiently the student has lived; not in 
terms of what he knows. 

I have promised the student the privilege 
of living in college and associating himself 
with students and professors to whom he 
may look up in associations which will make 
him progressively more attractive and more 
efficient and genuine as a person. Does 
analysis show that we in our respective 
fields are building character and person- 
ality? Every influential professor has his 
imitators in a good sense; may we not see 
ourselves as others see us in that grand 
parade of students in which our life is 
reflected most conspicuously ? 


A Key To KNOWLEDGE AND A LOVE OF 
LEARNING 


The meaning of these two items grows 
out of various aspects of the preceding 
topics, and the terms are self-explanatory. 
In brief, I have told the student that he 
should not look upon the college as giving 
him a finishing course; that the facts which 
he gathers in four years are at best an 
insignificant part of knowledge available 
and relevant; that many of these so-called 
facts change like fashions, and some will 
be out of date before his graduation; that 
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even a ‘‘ walking dictionary’’ of all knowl- 
edge is likely to be an inferior person; that 
the thing which will do him the most good 
in after life as well as in college is not the 
knowing of all facts but the holding of the 
keys which will unlock for him the store- 
houses in the fields of his chosen pursuits. 
The aphorism, that the educated man is 
one who knows when and where to look for 
what he wants, is true. 

These keys are shaped by the policy of 
developing the whole man, of recognizing 
the individual matrix into which his learn- 
ing is to be cast, of pursuing learning at 
the highest level of achievement, of learning 
by doing rather than by being taught, of 
setting goals which have a practical aspect 
and of the student’s standing on his own 
feet and being a person in his own name. 

Perhaps the capstone of all college educa- 
tion may be thought of as a beautiful, 
warm and persistent love of learning, a 
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love which will make play out of work and 
the intellectual life worth living. Much 
of the elimination at the early stages should 
be made on clear evidence of capacity for 
this sort of attainment. The goal is never 
reached in teaching by telling how beauti- 
ful knowledge is and how important it js 
to love learning. Like the professor of bot- 
any, who was a master in character educa- 
tion, the most effective educator is he who 
takes this product of education for granted 
and says little about it but exhibits his 
wares in such an understanding way that 
truths become objects of beauty and the 
pursuit of them the chief joy of life. 

In what ways are we giving the student 
the key to learning in our respective fields 
of investigation and teaching by encourag- 
ing him to help himself at every turn? 
What portion of our students carry with 
them through life a love for the particular 
learning that we purvey? 


HOW THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY HELPS THE 
STUDENT UNDERSTAND MODERN 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By BERNARD LEIBSON 


EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


education do not arise 
They are the natural result 
of the philosophy of life that is accepted by 
society. If that philosophy makes military 
conquest the ultimate goal, then the aim of 
education is to train in methods of war; if it 
is to live a life of good deeds, then moral 
training becomes essential. 


OBJECTIVES in 
spontaneously. 


The philosophy of life in a democracy 
requires active participation in a free so- 
ciety. 
that growing citizens must be made ac- 
quainted with social issues and the methods 
of solving them. Problems that will face 
the mature individual will perhaps be 
solved before the high-school student may 


To attain this end, educators agree 


be able to tackle them, but it is more likely 
that he will be faced with phases of the same 
problem or with new ones that arise from 
the first attempts at solution. 

If we accept this philosophy and the edu- 
cational objectives that follow it, the social 
sciences must become the center of the cur- 
riculum. Other subjects revolve about this 
core and contribute to its development. 
This is not relegating other subjects to the 
background; it is, rather, organizing the 
curriculum in terms of life situations. We 
do not, normally, live biological problems— 
or mathematical ones. Our daily problems 
are social. Even in the case of individual 
illness, the socio-economic factors are vital 
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to the solution. The strictly biological 
phase we entrust to the expert. 

Besides, our problems involve a sum total 
of the individual’s life activities in connec- 
tion with the life activities of other indi- 
viduals. In a democracy, this relationship 
_or interrelationship—becomes the con- 
cern of the active citizenry. 

The scientist, or expert, is by no means 
an outsider. He may remain in his labora- 
tory but his findings become the necessary 
basis for action in the solution of social 
problems. He may contribute to the solu- 
tion of the relatively small individual diffi- 
culty, but ultimately, his contribution is for 
society as a whole. 

The function of biology instruction in the 
high-school curriculum is to make just such 
a contribution. The social science depart- 
ment presents the problems as they face or 
did face a self-governing people. It pre- 
sents the alternative views and the solutions 
proposed. But the student, as the future 
tizen, must go to the expert to provide a 
basis for his solution. The biology depart- 
ment provides the knowledge that will give 
his argument—his vote—a substantial basis 
that will prevent it from being the result of 
wishful thinking. 

The studies that contribute to health are 
essentially individual, but a point is reached 
where the health of the individual has its 
effects upon the community. The student 
comes from his social science class with a 
knowledge of laws passed by governments 
in defense of health. He has studied about 
quarantine, sewage disposal and garbage re- 
moval. He has heard the laws pertaining 
to these matters defended in his civies class. 
But it is in the biology class that he is pro- 
vided with an adequate foundation for judg- 
ing these provisions. With the microscope, 
the moving picture, the chart and projector, 
he has actually seen the germs which eall for 
adequate sanitation and health regulation. 
When his civies teacher calls for reasons for 
(uarantine, he has had the necessary experi- 
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ence with which to defend the practice with 
conviction. If the facts in the biology class 
are sufficient, it is hoped that as a citizen 
he will respect the regulation ; he will, also, 
be interested in his water supply, his sewage 
disposal system. He will not be the short- 
sighted citizen who will vote for the curtail- 
ment of proper sanitation facilities. He 
will, with his factual knowledge, call for 
incinerators in preference to a dump heap 
or polluted waters. 

Another illustration of how the biology 
class contributes to an intelligent point of 
view is one of timely interest. The Federal 
Government’s reforestation program is dis- 
cussed in the current events period of the 
American history class. The student ven- 
tures an opinion. It may be vacuous. But 
if the biology lesson has been well learned, 
it will not be so. The student has actually 
witnessed the process of transpiration. Its 
effects on climate have been inferred. He 
will have seen, too, that forest soil absorbs 
moisture, while sandy soil will not. He can 
realize through personal, and not vicarious, 
experience that social disaster resulting 
from soil erosion and floods can be pre- 
vented by the application of scientific rules. 

Housing programs, minimum wage laws, 
proper working conditions and social secur- 
ity acts do not remain as projects of scatter- 
brained sentimentalists to be rejected or 
accepted on the basis of feeling alone or 
political party adherence. The key to 
thought is ‘‘protoplasm is irritable.’’ Bad 
working conditions, poor housing have their 
effects on men and women and on the future 
population. The nervous system does react 
to insecurity, and worries of the parents are 
visited upon the children. 

This presentation of a body of facts sub- 
stantiated by scientific evidence, in a large 
measure experimental, has its converse 
where insufficient facts are available but 
where demagogues invent facts to suit their 
purposes. We live in an age of race con- 
sciousness—race consciousness in its ugliest 
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form. Race theories are being bandied 
about without basis in fact. Fancy, pride, 
vindictiveness supply the ‘‘facts’’ for the 
conclusions in the theory of race superiority. 
Fanciful but humiliating ‘‘eugenic’’ laws 
are prescribed for the ‘‘inferior.”’ 

The biology class attempts to steer a 
straight path through the maze, where pos- 
sible. The known and unknown are clearly 
distinguished. Our knowledge of race 
origins and differences is not definite and 
far from exact. The practical results of 
eugenic measures, except in marked cases of 
inherited mental debility, are still subject 
to differences of opinion and are much in the 
realm of theoretical speculation. This dis- 
tinction between science and pseudo-science 
is clearly drawn. The student can be made 
to see through the arguments of the bigoted 
politician. 

These are illustrations of material pre- 
sented to the biology student for use in the 
solution of social problems which are pre- 
sented to him in the social studies and which 
he will have to face as a citizen. But this 
is only half; there is another consideration. 
There is an attitude which the biology class 
cultivates and a method which the biologist 
presents for application. It is the method 
which the scientist feels is most responsible 
for the progress of science in the last two 
centuries and most responsible for the atti- 
tude toward social progress that still con- 
tinues in some countries of the world. He is 
convinced that retrogression in other coun- 
tries is due, in large measure, to an abandon- 
ment of the significant steps and attitudes 
inherent in that method. 

To teach the student to use the scientific 
method is not easy. The complex behavior 
patterns that it involves are not readily 
established. The must needs be 
Biology instruction makes the at- 
tempt to lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the necessary habits of thinking and 
the accompanying attitudes. By three 
methods of attack, it brings to the student 


process 


slow. 
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the significant experiences which should 
make the desired changes in behavior. 

The first very significant method is that 
of classroom atmosphere. From the first 
microscope lesson, the habit of suspended 
judgment is emphasized. Student A, after 
looking at an amoeba under the microscope, 
jumps up to say that its shape is round. 
Student B declares it is generally triangu- 
lar, but Student C has kept his eye glued to 
the ocular through all the excitement and 
carefully explains that the amoeba has no 
definite shape but assumes many. The biol- 
ogy teacher makes a point of how erroneous 
hasty judgment may be and how valuable 
it often is to suspend judgment until more 
facts are accumulated. 

Throughout, the student with proof is 
commended and held up as a eitizen with 
the ‘‘scientifie approach.’’ Answers with- 
out proof in fact are considered worthless. 
The careful collection of facts is continu- 
ally emphasized. 

The second method for training in scien- 
tific attitude is through the medium of biog- 
raphy. Besides the study of the contribu- 
tions of the great scientists, the study of 
how they arrived at their conclusions is 
given a great deal of attention. Pasteur’s 
discoveries, Mendel’s contributions are con- 
sidered in detail, but the meticulous care, 
the striving for accuracy, the fairness to self 
and to opponents are thoroughly empha- 
sized. The willingness to bring the matter 
into the open, to approach the problem with- 
out emotion, to test and retest one’s findings 
and those of one’s opponents—these are thie 
virtues of the scientist and the attitudes 
upon which his success depends. These are 
recommended for adoption by the student; 
these must become the virtues and habits 
of the future citizen if a free society is to 
endure. 

The third attempt to inculcate the scien- 
tifie attitude and method is based upon the 
pedagogical concept of learning by doing. 
The subtle influence of teacher attitude is, 
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of course, no small factor in the education 
of the young nor is the effect of biography 
to be minimized, but in the last analysis, 
practice must be given in the use of the 
method if we are to achieve more than an 
‘admiring love’’ for it. 

Practice in the use of the scientific method 
is given by means of the experiment. To 
this end the experiment is not performed 
for the spectacular demonstration of a fact 
but rather for its ‘‘method’’ value. The 
facts, naturally, are considered and used, 
but specific operations and practices that 
make those facets worth while are made the 
subject of discussion and study. 

The attempt is made to have the student 
originate the steps in his experiment even 
if the teacher manipulates the apparatus. 
Once he is aware of the problem, the stu- 
dent is made responsible for arriving at a 
true conclusion through experimentation. 
Naturally, the problems are within the 
scope of his understanding—but the method 
of attack, if the student retains it, may be 
of use in solving problems as a voting 
citizen. 

As has been said, the student maps the 
It is submitted to the other stu- 
dents for approval, disapproval or correc- 
If accepted by the students of the 
experiment is performed as 


procedure. 


tion. 
class, the 
suggested. 

Sometimes, even if there is a flaw in the 
proposed procedure, the teacher may pro- 
ceed, but at the end of such an experiment 
he will throw doubts upon the validity of 
the conclusion even if the facts determined 
coincide with the statement in the text-book. 
The students must be sure that they have 
not fooled themselves as well as their neigh- 
bors who may not have experimented. The 
control of factors is here introduced. The 
experimenter must be sure that when he 
ascribes an action to a particular substance, 
other possible substances have been elimi- 
nated as causes of the action. The experi- 
ment is, therefore, done over; a control is 
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introduced and its significance to the scien- 
tifie method is discussed. 

The concept behind the control is re- 
peated and analyzed. It is an attack upon 
wishful thinking. It is forestalling the 
tendency to reach a conclusion that is 
desirable rather than the one that is true. 
It is the first step toward honest thinking. 

c+ —* 

Biology courses organized with these ob- 
jectives become a potent force for the train- 
ing of future citizens in the understanding 
of social problems and of the steps in their 
solution. Of course, there are many who 
are skeptical of obtaining the desired re- 
sults, and no biology teacher can assume— 
without proof—that his attempts are being 
crowned with success. 

We can, at present, do little more than 
wait and see if our teaching is effective. 
We can not, however, be too sanguine. 
Throughout this discussion the word ‘‘at- 
tempt’’ has been used advisedly, simply 
because the difficulties are tremendous. 
The courses of study are often overcrowded, 
leaving a minimum of time for the elabora- 
tion of and practice in the scientific method. 
Then, there are always some students who 
seem incapable of proceeding logically in 
their thoughts or of understanding the 
nature of a foolproof experiment. They, 
above all, seem unmoved when shown 
that they may be ‘‘fooling themselves.”’ 
Furthermore, outside of school, specious 
thinking is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

How vital a contribution the biological 
science department makes toward the 
understanding of social problems depends 
also upon the Social Science department. 
If the instructor there is aware of the bio- 
logical contribution to his science, he will 
make. the student realize its part in his 
study. If he is convinced of the validity 
of the scientific method and the possibility 
of its application to some phases of social 
problems, he will encourage the student to 
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use his science training in the solution of 
those ‘‘social problems’’ which are pre- 
sented for his examination in the social 
science classroom. 

It may not always be the fault of the 
student that his scientific training becomes 
isolated in and for the science classroom. 
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If we wish to prevent this isolation, we must 
demand its use in all phases of school life. 
If we expect that this attitude and method 
be applied later in life for all problems of 
democratic life, we must encourage its use 
during the entire preparation for life, j.e., 
the entire school situation. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENT ORGANIZATION IN BRAZIL 
Rosert Grove, writing for The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor from Sao Paulo, Brazil, reports 
that university students and students from other 
schools of higher learning in the State of Sao 
Paulo have formed a National Students Union 
which has a program of national and interna- 
tional action. Democracy and Pan-Americanism 
are two of the main planks in its platform, which 
proposes to study national problems as well as 
those of primary interest to the student classes. 
With respect to democracy, the National Stu- 
dents Union announced as its aim “the preser- 
vation of democratic principles, traditions deep- 
rooted in Brazil, warning the students directly, 
and the people indirectly, of the wide infiltra- 
tion of expansionist and dangerous ideologies 
which threaten the sovereignty of Brazil.” 

Back of this is said to be the greater awareness 
of the plans and ideals of the totalitarian states 
and a wave of indignation against the recent 
“racism” of Italy, a phase of Italian Fascism 
which many Latin Americans have been inclined 
to look upon with some favor but which most 
realize can not be imported into Latin America 
and especially into Brazil without grave conse- 
quences. The students also believe that the new 
racial ideals of Italy bring out the true signifi- 
cance of Fascism and thus underline its unsuit- 
ability to Brazilian conditions. They have taken 
advantage of a lull in the activities of the “New 
State” in Brazil, with its semi-Fascist ideas, in 
order to plead for a return to the democratic 
régime to which Brazil was accustomed. 

This union is not the only activity of its sort. 
Workers in the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization have founded a “Society for the 
Study of Brazilian Problems.” New ethno- 
graphic, folklore, economic, social problems so- 
cieties and international relations groups have 


been formed, many of which have the same 
underlying purposes as those of the Nationai 
Students Union. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR THE UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED IN ENGLAND 

Near.Ly 150,000 children, according to the 
London Times, who would not normally have 
had a holiday have benefited from the scheme 
of the National Couneil of Social Service for 
providing holidays at school camps for elemen- 
tary school children in the Special Areas of 
England and Wales, a movement which was 
started in 1935. This summer approximately 
44,000 children either have or are now enjoy- 
ing such a holiday. 

Provision has been in effect this summer for 
holidays for men and women. In the Special 
Areas many of the school camps are run as 
holiday centers for the older men and women, 
while in other parts of the country many 
younger unemployed men go under canvas for 
a week or so, while the womenfolk go to guest 
houses. This year some 5,000 men and 7,500 
women have been assisted to enjoy a_ holiday. 

The school camp service is made possible 
through grants made to the National Council 
by the Commissioner for the Special Areas. 
There are now 16 camps situated on the coast 
of Cumberland, Northumberland, Durlam, 
Yorkshire, Carmarthenshire and Glamorgan. 
Eight are managed direct by the National Coun- 
cil, six by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, one by the Lord Mayor of Neweastle Holi- 
day Camp Committee and one by the West 
Hartlepool Children’s Camp Committee. 

By arrangement with the local education au- 
thorities, twenty-nine of which cooperate with 
the scheme, parties of children from various 
districts in the Special Areas attend camps dur- 
ing term time accompanied by teachers. [es 
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cons are so arranged that the greater part of 
the day ean be given over to sports and healthy 
~ocreation in the open air. The evenings are 
devoted to entertainments, many of which are 
devised and performed by the children them- 
selves. 

So beneficial have these school camps proved 
from the point of view of health that in the 
ease of six eamps education authorities are co- 
operating in schemes for the equipment of the 
eamps with heating arrangements, so that they 
may be used during the winter where perma- 
nent buildings are available. For the last three 
summers juveniles from junior instruction cen- 
ters in the Speeial Areas have been able to 
spend several days at certain of the camps dur- 
ing August. 

Family holidays are a feature of the work 
of the Seottish Council for Community Service 
during Unemployment, provision being made 
between May and September last year for over 
3,500 families, comprising nearly 20,000 indi- 
viduals, to spend a week’s holiday at the camps. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

Tue U. S. Children’s Bureau is being reorgan- 
ized preparatory to putting into effeet on Octo- 
ber 24 the new federal provision in regard to 
child labor. 

Administration of the child-labor provisions 
of the wages and hours law has been placed in 
the hands of Beatrice MeConnell, director of 
the bureau’s industrial division. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Coleman, for thirteen years a member 
ot the staff of the New York Department of 
Labor, has been named as her chief assistant. 

Expansion of the staff will be gradual and all 
appointments will be under civil service, accord- 
ing to Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

In addition to its administrative section under 
Mrs. Coleman’s supervision, the industrial divi- 
sion will also have a research section to carry on 
studies relating to child labor, especially those 
necessary for enforcement of the law. Among 
other duties the chief of the Children’s Bureau 
must decide which oceupations are particularly 
hazardous for the employment of children be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18. 

The new federal child labor law forbids ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of goods made by 
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any child under 14; by any child between 14 and 
16, except with a U. S. Children’s Bureau permit, 
or by youths between 16 and 18 in occupations 
declared hazardous by the bureau. In the ad- 
ministration of the new law, Miss Lenroot states 
that reliance will be placed on the cooperation 
and assistance of state agencies. 

The United States Supreme Court has twice 
declared federal child labor laws unconstitu- 
tional, but advocates of the reform believe the 
court’s recent trend toward greater liberality 
gives the new measure a better chance for sur- 
vival. 

HONORS STUDENTS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ROCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER has announced 
a new program for honors students which it is 
hoped may be put into effect in the near future. 

The new curriculum will have fewer required 
courses, there will be placed greater stress on 
the system of class advisers introduced two years 
ago, and a widened field for the honors student 
who wishes to carry on independent study will 
be provided. The plan is expected to increase 
considerably the costs of undergraduate educa- 
tion, and its application will depend upon the 
ability of the university to meet these increased 
costs. 

Under the new system, a student working for 
an arts degree will at the end of his freshman 
year draft a tentative general program for the 
final three years of his course. This does not 
mean, however, that the curriculum is applicable 
only to the three upper classes; in preparation 
for his final decision, the freshman will be ex- 
posed to a comprehensive plan of faculty gui- 
dance, with a corps of freshman advisers, each 
of whom will have a small group of first-year 
students looking to him for consultation and 
advice. 

For the purpose of planning individual pro- 
grams of study, all courses in the College of 
Arts and Science will be divided into four major 
groupings. Group I will include literature and 
the other arts, including foreign languages, En- 
glish and music; Group II will list the social 
studies, economies, education, government, his- 
tory, philosophy, religion and sociology; Group 
III will inelude the biological sciences, bacteri- 
ology, botany, physiology, psychology, vital eco- 
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nomies and zoology, and Group IV the physical 
sciences, including engineering, optics and mathe- 
matics. 

Introductory courses will be worked out within 
each of these groups, possibly somewhat similar 
to the orientation course in science now available 
to freshmen. First-year students will be ex- 
pected to take introductory courses in at least 
three of the four groups. Either a half year or 
a full year of English will be required, depen- 
dent upon preparation and ability; for a few 
students of exceptional ability and preparation, 
all work in English composition will be optional. 

The present system of comprehensive exami- 
nations in the senior year remains unchanged. 
It is planned to develop a division of honors 
studies that will allow almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for students qualified to do independent 
study. The honors division will be open only 
to students of outstanding ability, and it is ex- 
pected that not more than a fifth of any one 
class will qualify. It is planned to select honors 
students at the end of the sophomore year. 

Students in the division of honors studies will 
be exeused from ordinary class requirements, 
their work will 
It is possible 


attendance and examinations; 
not be graded from term to term. 
that the comprehensive examinations for these 
students will be given by faculty men from other 
universities; in no ease will the examiners be 
professors who have taken part in the instrue- 
tion of the students they examine. 

The report of the committee drafting the plan 
emphasizes the fact that the new curriculum 
aims to make possible a flexibility in the general 
prescription of required studies “without open- 
ing the door to the many disadvantages of the 
free elective system.” Special arrangements may 
be worked out for those students who choose to 
spend their junior year in study in European 
universities. 

WISCONSIN STATE GOVERNMENT 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING APPREN- 
TICESHIPS 

A YEAR ago last spring the Wisconsin legis- 
lature enacted Governor LaFollette’s plan for 
an in-service training apprenticeship program 
in the various state departments. The purpose 
of this plan is to contribute to the difficult per- 
sonnel problems in government service brought 
about by the rapidly inereasing number and 
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complexity of government functions. The ac 
makes use of the educational institutions of the 
state for personnel recruitment. Candidates for 
the apprenticeships must be recommended as 
students of exceptional ability by the educa. 
tional institutions. The director of personnel 
in cooperation with the employing department 
makes the final selection. 

The act provides that the director of personnel 
in cooperation with the state departments shal] 
organize an effective training program for the 
apprentices. The training consists of a regular 
departmental assignment at $125 a month as 
attorney, accountant, engineer, research econo- 
mist, ete., except that the work is directly super- 
vised by an experienced administrator in the 
department and directed into apprenticeship 
channels by the bureau of personnel. Temporary 
shifts of assignment are made among the dif- 
ferent divisions of a department and to some 
extent among different departments. The ap- 
prentices devote three and a half working hours 
a week for ten months of their first year to a 
series of lectures and discussions on administra- 
tion presented by experts from all the different 
state departments. Most of them will pursue 
some graduate work at the university out of 
working hours. 

They are employed for a year with the possi- 
bility of renewal for one or two years. After 
completion of their apprenticeships those inter- 
ested in permanent service will take examina- 
tions for available permanent positions. 

To date thirty-one apprentices have been em- 
ployed in thirteen different state departments 
They are from three educational institutions, th 
large majority from the university. They rep- 
resent fourteen different professions as indi- 
cated by their educational specialty. 

The apprenticeship program is one aspect of # 
comprehensive in-service training plan which 1s 
now getting under way. 

THE EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

THE latest musie season of Rochester, N. Y., 


was a typically extensive and varied one, accord- 
ing to an official report recently issued. The 
Eastman School was particularly active in public 
musi¢ events, including radio broadcasts. The 
Rochester Civie Musie Association contributed 
its usual quota of orchestral concerts, concerts 
by visiting artists and of opera. 
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Public musie events in the Eastman Theater 
and in Kilbourn Hall given without cost to the 


public as well as to its students were: 


Four American composers’ concerts in the East- 
man Theater performed by the Rochester Philhar- 
monie Orchestra, Dr. Howard Hanson conducting, 
and a 3-day symposium of American music per- 
formed by the Rochester Civie Orchestra, Dr. Han- 
son conducting. 

Two concerts by the Eastman School Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Hanson and Paul White conducting, 
and three by that orchestra assisted by the Eastman 
School Chorus, all in the Eastman Theater, Dr. 
Hanson, Paul White and Herman Genhart con- 
ducting. 

Three concerts by the Eastman School Symphony 
sand, Frederick Fennell conducting, in the Eastman 
Theater. 

Hight operas presented by the Eastman School 
Opera Department in Kilbourn Hall and in the 
Eastman Theater, Emanuel Balaban conducting, 
Nicholas Konraty stage director. 

Two ballet performances in the Eastman Theater, 
one with Rochester Civie Orchestra, one with East- 
man School Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Hanson con- 
ducting both and Thelma Biracree as ballet director. 

Institutional concerts in Kilbourn Hall open to 
the public included 50 recitals by students, 14 
graduation recitals, 3 graduation concerts with the 
Rochester Civie Orchestra assisting and Dr. Han- 
son and Paul White conducting, a 4-day symposium 
of student compositions played by the Rochester 
Civie Orchestra, Dr. Hanson conducting, and many 
concerts sponsored by school organizations. 


The school condueted its usual series of 8 
chamber concerts which are paid for by the stu- 
dents in their student fee and open to subserip- 
tion and single concert purchase by the public. 

The Rochester Civie Orchestra gave 23 Sunday 
evening popular concerts in the Eastman Theater 
and played for the presentation of 2 grand 
operas, in which visiting artists had principal 
roles, Rochester furnishing the chorus. 

This orchestra likewise broadeast 28 Monday 
atternoon concerts over an NBC network and 
gave 17 children’s concerts broadcast to public 
and parochial schools. 

Ten evening coneerts in the Eastman Theater 
were given by well-known artists and ensembles, 
and the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York made its annual visit to Rochester. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
SITUATION 

The School Board Journal states that last 
March, the City of Birmingham, Ala., appointed 
a committee of three citizens, headed by Mervyn 
H. Sterne as chairman, to make a thorough study 
of the affairs of the local school system. The 
officers and employees of the board of education 
were requested to cooperate with the committee. 

A report now made by the committee and 
published in pamphlet form begins with the 
fact that the cost of maintaining the schools 
on a nine months’ basis for the year 1937-38 
amounted to $2,758,000. It is shown that the 
cost of administration was $70,387; instruction 
and general supervision, $41,429; instruction 
proper, $2,213,817; coordinate activities, $139,- 
857; operation of school plant, $157,117; fixed 
charges, $23,800; and maintenance of school 
plant, $77,999. 

The question which the committee sought to 
answer was whether the schools of Birmingham 
were operated with reasonable efficiency and 
economy. It was found that the per-capita 
pupil cost was exceedingly low. Only two com- 
parable cities showed a lower cost. 

On the question of efficiency, the committee 
invited the judgment of Dr. George D. Strayer, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
after two weeks of intensive study was prepared 
to hold that on tests administered throughout the 
United States, Birmingham ranks well above the 
average. He also attested to the fact that the 
schools are economically administered. 

Dr. Strayer submitted, however, that the school 
properties are not properly maintained. Here 
and there repairs are sadly needed. Some of 
the conditions endangered the health and safety 
of the children. He found that in the keeping 
of records and documents the administrative 
offices are well conducted. 

The board of education finds itself confronted 
with a deficit of $532,000 for the school year 
1938-39, based on a nine months’ term with the 
existing salary scale. The committee proposes 
an emergency program whereby salary redue- 
tions to the amount of $175,000 will be made. 
Other economies to be effected will amount to 
$57,000. The sum of $50,000 is to be secured 
through anticipated receipts to be paid in Sep- 
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tember, 1939, and the balance of $250,000 is to 
be provided by the City of Birmingham. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association will be held 
in Kansas City, Mo., from October 25 to 28. 

It is announced that emphasis will be placed 
on five major diseases which are being investi- 
gated with government funds. The problem of 
maternal and infant mortality will receive its 
share of attention. A special session will be 
devoted to a discussion of the “Public Health 
Aspects of Medical Care,” with representatives 
of the National Health Program, of organized 
medicine and of the newly recognized medical 
consumers on the platform. The recruiting and 
training of public health personnel for special- 
ized tasks for which trained workers are seri- 
ously lacking, and the health department as a 
business organization will be taken up. 

It is expected that more than four hundred 
papers and reports will be presented. Dele- 
gates will be present from every state in the 
Union, from Canada, Cuba and Mexico and 
from every branch of public health practice. 
There will be ten sections—Health Officers, Lab- 
oratory, Vital Statisties, Public Health Engi- 
neering, Industrial Hygiene, Food and Nutri- 
tion, Child Hygiene, Public Health Education, 
Public Health Nursing and Epidemiology. In 
addition there will be joint meetings of two or 
more sections. Symposia have been arranged 
on the Phosphatase Test in the Control of Milk 
Pasteurization; Use of Biological Products; 
Water and Sewage; Frozen Desserts; Typhoid 
Fever; Pertussis; Nutritional Problems, and 
Industrial Hygiene. 

The following organizations are meeting with 
the association: the American School Health 
Association, the Conference of State Laboratory 
Directors, the Conference of State Sanitary En- 
gineers, the International Society of Medical 
Health Officers, the American Association of 
State Registration Executives and the Associa- 
tion of Women in Publie Health. 

A Health Exhibit is being arranged of prod- 
ucts, apparatus, equipment and services which 
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have utility in modern public health practice 
and value in health protection and promotion, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

“EpucaTion for To-morrow’s America” igs the 
general subject of the eighteenth American Edu- 
cation Week to be observed during the week of 
November 6. During the week the teaching pro- 
fession, parents and citizens throughout the 
entire nation join in a consideration of the 
schools—what they are doing, the modern meth- 
ods being used, how well the schools are meet- 
ing the needs of the times in their respective 
communities and what may be required to make 
them more effective. To assist schools in plan- 
ning and conducting the observances, the Na- 
tional Education Association has published an 
entirely new plan. 

The subject and the daily topies were selected 
jointly by the National Education Association, 
the American Legion and the United States 
Office of Education. The daily topics are: 

Achieving the Golden Rule. 

Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds. 

Mastering Skills and Knowledge. 

Attaining Values and Standards. 

Accepting New Civic Responsibilities. 

Holding Fast to Our Ideals of Freedom. 

Gaining Security for All. 


Twenty committees from various sections of 
the United States have cooperated in the devel- 
opment of the plan. These committees consisted 
of individuals who had experience in both the 
educational level for which they prepared mate- 
rials and in the practical conduct of the pro- 
grams. They have prepared a series of special 
looseleaf folders for each of the American 
Education Week packets. These will be carried 
in the kindergarten-primary, elementary, high- 
school and rural packets; in addition there will 
be included a special thousand-word statement 
by a well-known authority. 

Six of the 53 x 84 inch looseleaf folders, each 
containing 16 pages, are enclosed in each packet, 
making about a hundred pages. The first folder 
in each packet consists of general administrative 
suggestions. The remaining five have been spe- 
cially prepared in connection with the topic tor 
the day and for the school level indicated by the 
name of the packet. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epwarp L. Rice, head of the department 
of zoology at the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
with which he has been connected for forty 
years, has been appointed by the board of trus- 
tees acting president of the university until a 
<uceessor is chosen to take the place of President 
Edmund D. Soper, whose resignation became 
effective on August 31. 


Dr. Harotp E. Burtt, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the department. 
The department had been administered by a fac- 
ulty committee during the past year, with Dr. 
Burtt as its chairman. 


Dr. Eric Kent CLARKE, director of psychi- 
atry at the Medieal School of the University of 
Rochester, will become head of the new depart- 
ment of child psyehiatry of the University of 
Minnesota. The new department will be one of 
the few in the country to be conducted in con- 
nection with a hospital. 


Dr. Rarko Ruzic has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of Sanskrit at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. He succeeds 
Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, who died this year. Dr. 
Ruzic will retain his position as instructor in 
Serbo-Croatian languages until the end of the 
year. 

Dr. WinuiAaM Harpy ALEXANDER, professor 
and head of the department of classics at the 
University of Alberta, Canada, has arrived at 
the University of California, Berkeley, to take 
up his new position as professor of Latin. 


Dr. EK. M. BaLspauGH, superintendent of the 
Lansford, Pa., sehools, has resigned to become 
a member of the faculty of Lebanon Valley 
College, Pa. He will be in charge of teacher 
training and the placement bureau. Dr. Bals- 
baugh has been in publie school work for the 
past forty-one years. 


W. Ray Smrru, assistant director of profes- 
sional licensing of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Publie Instruetion, has taken up 
his work as dean of instruetion of the Penn- 
‘ylvania State Teachers College at Indiana. He 
uceeeds M. J. Walsh, who is retiring after 
eighteen years of service as a member of the 
faculty, 





Miss Epna P. Amipon has been appointed 
chief of the home economics service in the Office 
of Edueation, succeeding Miss Florence Fall- 
gatter, who resigned recently to become head of 
home economies education at the Iowa State 
College at Ames. For the past nine years Miss 
Amidon has been associated with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and more re- 
cently with the Office of Edueation—one year as 
special agent in studies and investigations in 
home economies education, and for eight years 
as regional agent for home economics education. 


Ro.tun B. Posey, technical associate in the 
Institute of Local and State Government at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been named 
head of the Public Service Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH COLEMAN, for thirteen years 
a member of the staff of the division of women 
in industry and minimum wage in the New York 
State Department of Labor, has been named 
assistant director of the industrial division of 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. This division will admin- 
ister the child labor provisions of the wage-hour 
law. 


JAMES F. GOULD, member of the Minneapolis 
School Board, has been certified by the Civil 
Service Commission for the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of business 
affairs of Minneapolis. 


Rosert D. FRANKLIN, librarian of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Library Association, New 
York City, has resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment as director of Shelby County, Tenn., com- 
munity and school libraries. 


Mrs. Donna Rosesrock, first assistant li- 
brarian of the Owatonna, Minn., Publie Library, 
has been appointed librarian. She succeeds Miss 
Maud van Buren, who has resigned after twenty 
years of service. 

Miss Priscitua K. HALL, for the past twelve 
years superintendent of nurses at the Paterson 
General Hospital, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Nursing at the 
College of Medicine of the Ohio State University. 


In the School of Nursing at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Richmond, Miss Frances H. 
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Zeigler, dean, and Miss Lulu K. Wolf, associate 
professor, have resigned to accept similar posi- 
tions at Vanderbilt University. Miss Anne Par- 
sons has been made acting dean for next year, 
and Miss Marguerite Nicholson and Miss Juanita 
Loope have been appointed instructors to con- 
tinue the work of Miss Wolf. 


Miss VirGin1A DuNBaAR, assistant director of 
the School of Nursing at the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, has been appvinted asso- 
ciate director of the American Red Cross Nurs- 
ing Service, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Herspert H. VAUGHAN, professor of Ital- 
ian at the University of California, Berkeley, has 
been awarded the cross of the Knight of the 
Crown of Italy in recognition of his research in 
the linguistics of the Italian language. 


Dr. WESLEY EARL ARMSTRONG, head of the 
School of Edueation at Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif., has been granted a leave of absence for 
one year in order to accept a position on a com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education. 
Dr. Karl Bigelow, of Columbia University, has 
been appointed chairman of the committee. The 
third not been announced. The 
purpose of the committee will be to make a 
five-year study of teacher the 
United States and later to formulate conclusions. 


member has 


education in 


Dr. IsalAH BOWMAN, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who sailed in July as head 
of the American delegation to the International 
Geographic Congress meeting at Amsterdam 
from July 18 to 28, returned to the United 


States on September 8. 


HerRMAN H. Fussier, head of the depart- 
ment of photographie reproduction in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago libraries, and Keyes D. Met- 
-alf, director of the Harvard University libra- 
ries, have been appointed American represen- 
tatives to the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
conference of the International Federation for 
Documentation, being held at Oxford, England, 
from September 21 to 26. 

Dr. WituiaM S. Taytor, dean of the College 
of Education of the University of Kentucky, 
has returned to the university after a year’s 
leave of absence, during which he made a study 
of administrative education in England and on 


the continent. 
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THe Very Rev. WALTER R. Martruews, dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, will arrive oy 
October 12 to fill the William Belden Noble 
lectureship at Harvard University. Before tak. 
ing up his work at Harvard University he yi] 
lecture at various seminaries and universities, 


Dr. ARTHUR LINCOLN GILLETT, who retired jn 
1928 as head of the department of philosophy 
and religion at the Hartford Theological Semj- 
nary, Connecticut, died on September 9 at the 
age of seventy-nine years. He had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty for forty years. 


Dr. WiLL1AM GOoopELL Frost, for twenty- 
eight years president of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, until his retirement in 1920 with the title 
emeritus, died on September 11 at the age of 
eighty-four years. 


Dr. Derrick NorRMAN LEHMER, professor 
emeritus of mathematics at the University of 
California, died on September 8 at the age of 
seventy-one years. 


JoHN K. BOLEN, assistant superintendent to 
Associate Superintendent Stephen F. Bayne, 
head of the elementary school division of New 
York City, died on September 4 at the age of 
sixty-one years. Mr. Bolen first became asso- 
ciated with the publie school system in 1905 as 
a teacher in P. S. 129, Brooklyn. In April, 
1918, he was appointed principal of P. S. 7, 
Brooklyn. Three years later he became head of 
P. 8. 75, Brooklyn, and in 1928 was elected an 
assistant superintendent. 


JosEPH G. Furey, a member of the New York 
City publie school system for more than fifty 
years, died on September 7 at the age of eighity- 
seven years. He had been principal of various 
schools since 1899. 


THE Library Division of the Minnesota State 
Department of Education is planning to sponsor 
a Works Progress Administration library pro)- 
ect under the supervision of the state director 
of libraries. The project has been endorsed by 
the Commissioner of Education and the Library 
Planning Board of the Minnesota Library Ass0- 
ciation. It will now go to the Works Progress 
Administration office in Washington for final 


consideration. 


A procRaM of two hundred and eighty-seve? 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday courses 
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for adults during the first semester has been an- 
nounced by the University of Pittsburgh. One 
hundred and forty-five faculty members will 
participate. The fields of liberal arts, engineer- 
ing and mines, business administration, educa- 
tion and applied social studies will be repre- 
sented. More than half the courses can be taken 
for graduate study. Those offered for special 
groups include: American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Chartered Life Underwriters, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant Preparation, Real Estate, Ap- 
plied Social Seiences. There will be a six-year 
degree course in engineering, a course in relig- 
ious education and eourses for school adminis- 
trators and teachers. The administrative staff 
includes: F. W. Shockley, director; C. Stanton 
Belfour, assistant direetor, and John J. Grove, 
assistant to the director. 

Lester K. AbE, superintendent of publie in- 
struction for Pennsylvania, has issued a report 
which shows that substantial progress has been 
made during the past year in the employment 
of teachers with more extended education. Of 
the 63,757 teachers now in service, 99.8 per 
cent. hold standard certificates based on two 
years’ education for teaching. In 1920-21 only 
70.5 per cent. of the teaching force had standard 
certificates. For the year 1937-38, out of the 
63,757 teachers, 42.3 per cent. are college gradu- 
ates as compared with 7.7 per cent. in 1920-21. 
In first-class school distriets, 40.4 per cent. of 
the teachers are college graduates; in seecond- 
class districts 48 per cent. are college graduates; 
in third-elass distriets, 49.6 per cent. are college 
graduates, and in fourth-class school districts 
and those third-elass distriets under the super- 
vision of the county superintendent, 38 per 
cent. are college graduates. This means that 
more than a third of the 29,536 teachers super- 
vised by county superintendents are college 
graduates, 

THe Government of El Salvador has an- 
nounced an international contest for designs for 
buildings of the new university at San Salvador. 
Projects must be submitted by October 31. The 
winner of the contest will be awarded a prize 
of $1,500. There will also be a second prize of 
$500. The new university buildings will be 
erected at a eost of $1,000,000 and will consist 


( 


Tan administration building and separate build- 
ngs Tor the schools of jurisprudence and social 
scences, medicine, architecture and engineering, 
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dentistry and chemistry and pharmacy. In ad- 
dition to the offices of the dean, the administra- 
tion building will contain an exhibition hall, an 
auditorium and a theater, the latter two with 
seating capacities of 600 and 2,000 persons, re- 
spectively. 

THE Government of the Gold Coast has ap- 
pointed the following inspectors to Achimota 
College, which is subsidized by the British Gov- 
ernment under the ordinance relating to the 
control, administration and working of the col- 
lege and school: Professor A. W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, vice-chancellor of the University of Shef- 
field; Miss E. C. Oakden, inspector of schools, 
Board of Education; G. P. Dunn, inspector of 
schools, Board of Education; E. B. Stead, for- 
merly chief inspector of secondary schools, 
Board of Education, and H. Vischer, joint seere- 
tary to the Advisory Committee on Education in 
the Colonies. The Inspecting Body will be em- 
powered to inquire into all matters relating to 
the system of education at the college and gen- 
erally into its affairs. It is proposed that the 
inspection should take place in November. 


Miss A. 8. CooKE, county librarian for Kent, 
as reported in the London Times, in reporting 
the rapid progress of county libraries during the 
last two decades at the Summer School of Li- 
brarianship at Birmingham, England, said that 
if developments continued at the same rate as in 
the past five or ten years there were great oppor- 
tunities of increasing their usefulness and bene- 
fit to the community. They had not yet visual- 
ized all that lay before them in the advancement 
of library services. In Kent it was their policy 
to get into touch with borrowers and to let them 
understand that the library was out to furnish 
them with the books they really needed, although 
this must be within certain limits. They aimed 
at placing the best new novels and other volumes 
on the library shelves within a reasonable time 
of publication. She stated that a student and 
mail section was becoming an important part 
of nearly all county libraries. Another much 
appreciated department was that which catered 
for dramatic society and play-reading groups, 
while on the adult education side they were work- 
ing in close cooperation with those responsible 
for the British Broadeasting Company listeners’ 
discussion groups, university tutorial classes and 
the Workers’ Education Association. Thanks to 
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the Regional Library Bureau, readers could now 
obtain almost any book required. This plan was 
working extremely well, and in the southeast- 
ern region some seventy to eighty libraries were 
cooperating with it. 


THE sixth Congress of Physical Re-education, 
organized by the Society of Specialists in Med- 
ical Physical Culture of France, was held on 
September 10 to 12 at the Institute of Phys- 
ical Edueation of the University of Paris, with 
Professor Roussy, rector of the university, as 
president of honor. It consisted of three sec- 
tions devoted, respectively, to science applied 
to physical education and medical gymnastics, 
the technique of re-education and social reali- 
zation. 

A pISPATCH to the United Press states that 
principals of publie grade and high schools 
throughout Italy have been ordered to drop all 
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Jewish teachers except in special cases approved 
personally by Giuseppe Bottai, Minister of Ray. 
cation. The order is said to mean that Jewish 
teachers will be almost entirely eliminated from 
all public schools by October 1 when the new 
school year begins, because all appointments 
must be renewed annually before the beginning 
of the school year, exceptions to be made only 
on grounds of “particular national merit.” Sr. 
Bottai’s instructions to school heads read: “The 
posts of assistant instructors and instructors of 
the royal institutes, high schools, artistic insti- 
tutes and government grammar schools can not 
be given to pedagogues of the Jewish race. To 
this end, royal educational superintendents and 
principals of the royal institutes of learning 
must receive from all aspirants a written, signed 
statement that they do not belong to the afore- 
said race before acquiring positions as instrue- 
tor or assistant.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR 


Sept. 3, 1901. At last. My doctorate passed, I 
have received formal confirmation of my 
appointment to an instructorship in English 
at Alpha College. And to-day, just to make 
it seem official, I found my name in ScHOOL 
AND SocleTY among the new appointments 
at Alpha. My salary is to be $1,200 a year. 
It looks as though finally my years of study 
and part-time teaching and half-hunger are 
over. 

Aug. 4, 1903. My salary has been raised to 
$1,250. To-day I married Agnes White. 

July 12, 1904. My first child, a son, William 
Henry Brown, born. A colleague in the 
department swears he saw me dancing a jig 
on the back porch as he went by to his eleven 
o’clock class. 

April 9, 1905. My dissertation on “The Influ- 
ences of the Literature of France on the 
Literature of England during the Eighteenth 
Century” has been published. Thank God 
that expense is met. I don’t care whether 
any one ever reads the book or not. 

June 12, 1906. Helen Agnes Brown born. 


June 30, 1906. For the first time in my life I 
did a family washing. After dark hung the 
clothes out to dry. Better men than I have 
done as much. 

April 13,1907. Have accepted an assistant pro- 

fessorship at Beta University. Was told 
that my book on “French Influences” 
brought on the appointment, but I somewhat 
doubt this, as in my interview with Dr. 
Green, the head at Beta, I asked him to 
criticize a point I’d made in the thesis and 
he dodged. Suspect he’d never read the 
book. 

. 28, 1908. Read a revised chapter from my 

“French Influences” at the meeting of the 

MLA in Indianapolis. A point or two 

seemed to be new to the members of the see- 

tion; considerable discussion followed. Left 
the meeting a day early because of a bad 
headache. 

3, 1909. Reached home yesterday from In- 

dianapolis to find Agnes worn out nursing 

two sick children, Helen down with mumps 
and a mastoid operation threatening for 

William. Where’s the money for operation 

to come from? Probably should not have 

gone to MLA. 


De 


fo} 


Jan. 
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May 12, 1909. Just out of various illnesses when 
. Agnes goes to hospital. Vera Voltaire 
Brown born. Am beginning a text-book in 
composition; hope it will sell. Think I can 
secure its adoption at least at Beta. 

June 15, 1910. Agnes all tired out. Washed 
diapers to-day. If need to I can take in 
washing. 

June 16, 1910. Have just been promoted to an 
associate professorship. Salary next year 
to be full $3,000. Family all well; eomposi- 
tion not selling as I had hoped. Only three 
adoptions so far and out last fall! Beta is 
using 300 copies. 

Oct. 2, 1913. Found some gratification in the 
fact that the faculty to-day elected me one 
of its three members on the “Committee on 
Committees.” 

Aug. 12, 1914. Last of my notes for graduate 
education paid. Hospital paid in full. 
Banzai! Thank God for summer sessions. 
The rest of the summer I’m going to dig 
hard on my life of Thomson. Wish I could 
get to the Bodleian. 

Sept. 15, 1918. Six years’ spare time on Thom- 
son and now just back from a sabbatical in 
England, where I put the finishing touches 
on the old duffer. Had a fine six months 
with only one regret—I couldn’t take Agnes 
and the three children. They would have 
enjoved England. Research at a time the 
world is burning with war seems especially 
futile. 

June 17, 1919. Book on Thomson not yet out, 
but it’s getting so that even the rumor of a 
book assures a promotion at Beta. At any 
rate I to-day have a formal note from the 
dean telling me of his “pleasure” in inform- 
ing me of my advancement to a professor- 
ship at Beta University. The “stipend” (it 
is a word he likes) is to be—thank God— 
$3,750. 

June 24, 1919. A week ago I was apparently 

To-day we buried William, 

killed in an overturned ear. He was almost 

Had done well in high 

school. I find only one satisfaction: he had 

begun to make choices for himself and was 
making wise ones. I shall try to remember 
that. 


enthusiastie. 


fifteen years old. 
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June 4, 1925. Finished my last blue books to- 


Nov. 


Feb. 16, 1929. 


day and turned in my grades. Am not going 
to teach this summer. Agnes needs a rest 
and the girls should have a change. As for 
me, I’m going fishing. Find I haven’t made 
an entry here for almost six years. Six 
years of what? Teaching and committee 
meetings and a struggling pretense at re- 
search. More and more I find my satisfae- 
tion in teaching; research somehow seems 
thin. I’d rather influence one student with 
one real idea (old though it may be if new 
to him) than find a new date for Thomson’s 
“Seasons.” 

3, 1928. The trustees have at last insti- 

tuted an annuity program at Beta. At 
sixty-five I may be honorably retired by a 
grateful institution on half my present 
salary of $4,100. 
Agnes and I have decided to 
build a small house. The cost is to be 
$8,200. We’re going to have a garden, I 
shall see to that. And I’m going in for 
dahlias at last. 


July 3, 1933. So I was going to build a house, 


was I? That was four years ago. Well, 
we built it. The dahlias got a good start. 
But to-day after fiddling with the banks 
and the HOLC we finally let the house go 
to a grocer here in town for $4,800—the 
face of the mortgages. Lost all our own 
equity. But we’re lucky, I suppose, to find 
a bungalow owned by the university which 
we can get for $47.00 a month. That’s what 
salary cuts and a depression can do to a 
college professor. 


March 21, 1934. Buried Agnes to-day. 
March 23, 1934. Helen Agnes and Vera have 


returned to their own families. Even this 
small house is too large. I shall look about 
for a room in a faculty home or move to the 


hotel. 


March 25, 1934. Had rough going in my Amer- 


ican literature course to-day. We were 
studying Whitman and before thinking of 
its particular significance to me, I found 
myself reading the song of the bird in “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”: 


Shine! Shine! Shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
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While we bask, we two together. 

Two together! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 

Singing all time, minding no time 

While we two keep together. 

O rising stars! 

Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, 
will rise with one of you. 

O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 

In the air, in the woods, over fields, 

Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my mate no more, no more with me! 

We two together no more. 


May 1, 1936. The faculty has been torn into two 
camps lately over the question of a new 
president for Beta. Plenty of skullduggery 

Somehow I couldn’t get inter- 
ested in it. To-day we heard that the trus- 
tees, scorning both faculty groups, brought 
in an outsider, young Black from the East— 
thirty-three years old and with ideas of 
reform! Well, I retire in September. So 
that’s that. 

Oct. 1, 1936. Can’t adjust myself to the idea of 
retirement. Every one about me carrying 

Students going and 

Dr. Jones found my 


going on. 


on classes as usual. 
coming at the library. 
blood pressure 206 to-day. 
October 2, 1937. 
student of mine to-day 


Had a fine letter from a former 





now governor of a 
state. 
I’d taught him, but did remember me and 
my old green hat. Thought I’d helped him 
a bit when he was at Beta. 


Said he didn’t remember anything 


SCHOOL AND Society, January 1, 1938. 
‘“Patrick Flaherty Brown, for thirty years a 
member of the Department of English at Beta 
University, died on December 25, 1937, at the age 
of sixty-six.’’ 


ApbDISON HIBBARD 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IN THE CHANGING CURRICULUM 

DurING the past ten years, no subject has 
progressed more rapidly in the eurriculum of 
secondary education than that of health and 
There will be a_ great 


physical education. 
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growth in development during the coming ten 
years. There are many fundamental reason: 
for this. Modern education is preparation fo; 
complete living. It is becoming more difficy} 
for our growing boys and girls in this indus. 
trial civilization to live physically well. Youth 
is having a difficult time for complete living 
along physical lines. Physical illiteracy js on 
the increase. This modern, hectic, high-speed 
and high-powered age of the machine and large 
cities are doing some vital things to the human 
machine. In 1900 our speed was four miles an 
hour and to-day it is forty miles. Then we had 
dirt roads and horse and buggies—now we have 
asphalt pavements and motor cars. Then we 
were a rural people—now we live under urban 
conditions. Then we were an agricultural people 
living in the country—now we are an industrial 
people living in the cities. As a consequence of 
these rapid, sudden changes in modes of living, 
both as regards work and play, the adults are 
now dying from three new diseases: (1) physica! 
breakdowns, (2) mental breakdowns and (3) 
nervous breakdowns. 

Health and physical education is now recog- 
nized as an integral part of the school eurriu- 
lum. There is a high correlation between physi- 
cal defects and the learning of the 3 R’s. The 
learning process depends upon a_ wholesome 
environment and a physically fit pupil. Eduea- 
tors recognize the following conditioning factors 
as fundamental to the educational process: 

(1) That the community must do everything 
to help and nothing to hurt the child. The com 
munity must not interfere with the health of the 
student. Hence, the school health service must 
control communicable diseases that often cause 
illness—hence absence and retardation, which are 
costly items in the school budget. Schools 
are interested in the control of contagious dis- 
eases—hence immunization. 

(2) The school plant itself must be whole- 
some and clean and sanitary. The child should 
have a good place in which to work—hence we 
must be careful about the water supply, toilet, 
light, heat and ventilation. 

(3) We must see to it that the pupil is in & 
fit condition to learn—that he has no defects 
that interfere with his work and progress in 
school. 

Some of the outstanding developments 1 
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health and physical education in the changing 
curriculum are: 

(1) That the health service program of schools 
;s a combined responsibility of home, community 
and school. 

(2) That the health service work within the 
<chool is not a medieal, but an educational prob- 
lem—hence it comes under the general super- 
vision of the educational administrators—super- 
intendents and principals. 

(3) Health instruction in hygiene or health- 
ful living is not concerned with old-fashioned 
anatomy and physiology, but with wholesome 
living. There have been changes in the content 
of health edueation texts. We are not concerned 
with the knowledge of subject-matter so much 
as with healthful living through right habits and 
wholesome attitudes. 

(4) There are better health courses of study 
that are graded and based upon individual needs 
and follow modern curriculum making proce- 
dures. 

(5) There has been a vast improvement in the 
program of physical education activities. These 
programs are no longer concerned with exercise, 
the building of museles or with the coaching of 
athletes. Physical education is now planned to 
give a well-rounded program of games, sports, 
athletics, aquatics, rhythms, gymnastics, graded 
and based upon individual needs. It is very 
much concerned with outeomes. Its objectives 
are health, physieal fitness and neuro-muscular 
coordination, development of play habits for the 
wise use of leisure time, sports for sportsman- 
ship—hence character training and education 
not of, but edueation through physical activities. 

There is a marked growth in the development 
of intramural sports. Mass participation is 
being preferred to varsity championship tourna- 
ments. The ideal—a game for every boy and 
girl in a game—is rapidly becoming a reality. 
Educational athletics rather than spectator ath- 
leties is rapidly growing in favor. 

Athletics is becoming recognized as a legiti- 
mate part of the school eurriculum and hence 
‘ust be directly controlled and administered by 
the educational authorities. 

JAMES Epwarp RoGeErs, 
Director, National Physical Education 


Service, National Recreation Associa- 
tion 
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CAN TEACHERS FIT OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
YOUTH? 

Or the first teachers to cross the line to serve 
out-of-school youth, a hundred or so might be 
chosen and assisted systematically. Advantages 
are clear from making such a project frankly 
parasitic upon some well-integrated public 
school system. Admit the intention to take some 
of the best teachers away from their current 
responsibilities and consider the compensations 
that: 

(1) The schools claim jurisdiction in the field 
of service to youth out of school and under eight- 
een, but they do not begin to offer that service. 
Some beginning is necessary to take the schools 
out of this ambiguous position. 

(2) The teachers temporarily displaced to this 
work may be greatly broadened by the break in 
their preoccupation with the routines—the lock- 
step—of the class-room system. Upon their 
return to school their specifi¢ subjects of instruc- 
tion may benefit. Their attitude toward the per- 
sonality of pupils may benefit. Their integra- 
tion in their communities may benefit. 

(3) If the sdhool at this time has anything to 
contribute to an out-of-school youth, it is the 
services of a teacher who has been intimate with 
him up to his leaving pointg- By giving up this 
teacher temporarily to out-of-school youth, the 
school may avoid the risk that administrators 
and special staff will tangle in a situation to 
which they may have no clear contribution to 
make. Except for the strategic position of a 
teacher “leaving school with the youth,” the 
school has little basis for claim to jurisdiction 
over even the youngest out-of-school youth. For 
if a claim is based upon the idea of school as a 
social work agency, then other social work agen- 
cies may easily develop claims as good. 

(4) Equalization of educational opportunity 
soon may urgently command a vast expansion of 
school service to the youngest children now out 
of school for whom classrooms can not be suit- 
ably modified. Such expansion could be built 
more safely and more promptly upon a body of 
experience developed in a hundred representative 
localities by pioneers who were selected for their 
ability to try out means and to record results. 
Experience achieved without top-heavy organi- 
zation might yield inventions and discoveries 
widely usable in service of out-of-school youth. 
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This experience also should supply a realistic 
basis upon which to determine needed researches. 

Assuming a hundred teachers to be released 
temporarily (for a half year or a year) by pro- 
vision of substitutes in their places, (1) how 
would these released teachers be chosen, moti- 
vated and rewarded? (2) How would they be 
“prepared” and given their marching orders? 
(3) How would they be supervised in the mini- 
mal degree necessary and how make significant 
reports and routine reports? How would they 
be supplied with needed information and ma- 
terials? (4) How would their work be evalu- 
ated, how encouraged, in what relationships 
“justified” and what pretensions would be neces- 
sary or allowable? 

These four groups of questions are interde- 
pendent in their answers. If the hundred pio- 
neer teachers were very well chosen, then the 
sketchiest preparation and supervision of them 
might be adequate. If an important criterion 
in their choosing were ability to report, then 
evaluation might emerge easily. 

Not to attempt offhand answers to all the 
questions cited above, I would specify that after 
the problem of choosing “pioneers,” the most 
difficult and important problem is providing 
them with materials and information. 
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Criteria for choosing teachers to spend a half 
year with youth out of school might include jn. 
telligence tests and other mental tests, estimate 
of superior officer, evidence of spontaneous be. 
ginning upon this problem or a similar one and 
estimate based upon interview. Besides the per- 
sonal qualities of the teacher, some consideration 
should be given to the readiness for this work a{ 
this time of the community in which he is well 
rooted. The communities chosen should not be 
unnecessarily seattered. Ten suitable teachers 
of course could be found and put to work more 
quickly than one hundred, but the time differ- 
ential might not be large. There is need for 
opening up the whole field of forecasting future 
requirements for teachers to serve those youth 
under eighteen for whom the classroom system 
ean not be modified adequately. Such teachers 
may need preparation preliminary to practice 
much less than they need extended supervised 
practice. 

After teachers have been assigned a while to 
youth who have just left school, there may be 
increased interest in organizing elements of 
specialized handling for in-school youth who are 
just about to leave. 

SAMUEL CorNELIUS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COORDINATING CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 

At Alabama College, State College for Women, 
the presidents’ council is the coordinating me- 
dium for all campus organizations. It is com- 
posed of a president elected from and by the 
general student body and the presidents of all 
student organizations. Other officers are elected 
by and from this group. 

Immediately after the spring elections and 
installation of officers, this group arranges for 
from six to eight lectures and laboratory exer- 
cises in parliamentary law for all newly elected 
officers. This is very necessary to assure effec- 
tive functioning because as each senior class 
graduates those most familiar and most experi- 
enced in parliamentary law leave the campus, 
and novices take leadership of campus affairs. 

A series of two or three special periods of in- 
struction are arranged for the treasurers of all 


organizations. Uniform account books are is- 
sued to those in need of them. At the close ot 
each semester a committee from the presidents’ 
council audits these books and oceasionally, when 
necessary, employs an expert accountant. At the 
close of the regular school year, both the account 
books and the secretarial books are collected by 
a committee of this council, filed for the summer, 
and reissued when college is again in session 

When the fall session opens, a schedule of time 
and place for meetings is made to avoid conflict 
and congestion. This is posted and printed in 
the college paper and all organizations adhere 
to it. In the spring, a similar schedule is made 
for election of officers of the various clubs. 

In order to prevent a few students from be- 
coming overloaded with extra-curricular activ 
ties and to encourage every student to take par! 
in some activities, the presidents’ council ha: 
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classified all activities as major, sub-major and 
minor. To each a number of activity points has 
heen assigned. Each student is encouraged to 
carry at least ten activity points for the semester 
and is limited as to the maximum number of 
points she may carry. A secretary at the close 
of each semester records these “activity points” 
for each student. This record card is exactly the 
size of the student’s academic credential card, 
and at the close of four years, when the student 
craduates, it is sent to the registrar’s office and 
is filed as a part of the student’s permanent 
record. 

Whenever any group of students wishes to 
form a new organization, they make application 
to the presidents’ eouneil to do so. If the pur- 
pose of the organization is served by other 
organizations and indications are that the pro- 
posed organization will draw its membership 
from existing ¢lubs, it is not given approval. If, 
however, there is indication that the proposed 
club serves a different purpose and draws its 
membership from students not served by other 
clubs, it is asked to submit its constitution. If 
it meets with the approval of the presidents’ 
council, it is sent with the council’s indorsement 
to the faculty committee on organizations and 
then to the administration. When such a club is 
organized, its president automatically becomes a 
member of the presidents’ council. 

If a club does not funetion effectively either 
because its members have lost interest or its pur- 
pose has been served, it presents to the presi- 
dents’ council a request for disbandment; or the 
president’s council investigates its status, ex- 
amines its hooks, pro-rates its funds and declares 
It non-existent. 

In order to have data upon which to base its 
recommendations, the president’s council by 
questionnaire colleeted from its members infor- 
mation regarding the membership in each of the 
organizations. Following is a summary of the 
findings : 

There are seven national honorary societies 
with a total membership of 82. They are: 


| G Kappa Delta Pi, National Honorary Society 
In Education. 


(? 


-) Omicron Nu, National Honorary Home Eco- 
homies Society 
(3) 


mK Zeta Phi Eta, National Honorary Society in 
, peee a 
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(4) Pi Kappa Delta, National Honorary Society 
in Debate. 

(5) Pi Delta Phi, National Honorary Society in 
French. 

(6) Kappa Pi, National Honorary Fraternity in 
Art. 

(7) Delta Phi Alpha, National Honorary Society 
in German. 


There is very little overlapping in the member- 
ship of these societies. Two students belong to 
three organizations, eleven belong to two, and 
sixty-nine belong to only one national honorary 
society. 

Two other national honorary societies have 
been granted permission to organize: Alpha 
Lambda Delta and Chi Alpha. Alpha Lambda 
Delta is a freshman scholastic honor society. It 
seems advisable that early in their course the 
achievement of students who make high academic 
records should be given recognition. Since all 
other honor societies admit only juniors and 
seniors, there will be no overlapping in mem- 
bership by admitting Alpha Lambda Delta. 
Alpha Chi Alpha, National Honorary Journal- 
ism Society, may draw its membership in part 
from other clubs, although its proposed charter 
members are not members of other honorary 
societies. The question naturally arises as to 
what per cent. of the student body can belong 
to honor societies and have such membership 
indicate real achievement and merit. The pres- 
ent membership in honor societies is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. of the student body. 

Six organizations on the campus are classified 
as “major” organizations. Their membership is 
comprised either of the entire student body or 
is representative of and elected by the entire 
student body. The Athletic Association, the 
Student Government Association and _ the 
Y. W. C. A. have all-student membership. The 
senate, the publications board and the presidents’ 
council are organizations representing the entire 
student body. In addition to automatically 
becoming a member of each of these organiza- 
tions by registration in college, each student 
also is a member of the class of her year. 

There are twenty-two clubs classified as de- 
partmental. Eight departments have one club, 
two have two, two have three and one has four. 
There is a definite indication that some of these 
clubs are in reality just another class. Majors 
in a department definitely feel a compulsion to 
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Undoubtedly some departments should 
eliminate some of their clubs. The presidents’ 
council investigated the possibility of disbanding 
some of these clubs, but find that these depart- 
mental clubs definitely serve as a training school 
for future junior and senior office holders for 
“major” organizations as well as helping to keep 


belong. 


freshmen and sophomores interested. 

A summary of the membership of all clubs 
exclusive of all-student organizations discloses 
considerable overlapping : 

299 students belong club only. 
186 students belong clubs. 
92 students belong 


41 students belong 


clubs. 
clubs. 
17 students belong clubs. 
9 students belong > clubs. 
4 students belong clubs. 
2 students belong clubs. 


150 students belong no club. 


This averages 1.5 club per student. The prob- 
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lem which probably is of greatest concern is the 
150 students who do not belong to any club, 

A summary of the officers of these clubs shows 
a wider distribution : 


80 students held office in 1 elub only, 
28 students held office in 2 elubs. 
4 students held offiee in 3 clubs. 
1 student held office in 4 elubs. 


In cases in which students held more than 
one office, the offices were minor. It would seex 
advisable, however, from the standpoint of train- 
ing in leadership, that such overlapping be 
avoided. 

On the basis of the finding of this study, the 
presidents’ council will direct its effort to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of club mem- 
bership and club office holders. 


MINNIE L. STECKEL, 
Student Counselor 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD LABOR AND THE PROTECTION 
OF YOUTH IN GERMANY 

NEW legislation to regulate child labor and 
the working hours of adolescents went into effeet 
on April 30. The new statute, which bears the 
title “Youth Protection Law,” embodies the fol- 
lowing principles: Child labor is generally for- 
bidden. 


, 


The adolescent worker is protected by 
a curtailment of working hours and prohibition 
of such night work as would make excessive 
demands. Sufficient leisure time is assured for 
further vocational training, physical exercise, 
development of character and national political 
education. In addition it is provided that the 
adolescent worker shall have vacations and that 
the latter may be purposefully utilized. Any 
person under the age of 14 is legally considered 
a child. Adolescents are defined as persons over 
14 but under 18 years of age. Special regula- 
tions are envisaged which apply to certain oecu- 
pational fields such as domestic service, agricul- 
ture in its various branches, fishing, maritime 
and inland navigation and aviation. 

It was difficult to formulate a legal definition 


of “work,” but a clear understanding of what is 


meant by the term is particularly important 
Accordingly, the 


with relation to child labor. 


new law concerns not only occupation in the 
apprentice relationship or in the employee rela- 
tionship but also those services which resemble 
such relationships. To avoid difficulties, it is 
stipulated that school children 12 years old and 
over may be employed at light tasks in commer- 
cial establishments and act as errand runners 
and as assistants in sports. So-called family in- 
dustries are not unexempted from the provisions 
of the child labor laws, so the legal protection 
of the child extends into this sphere. Certain 
exceptions are allowed under state control. Chil: 
dren 12 years of age and over are permitted to 
work under the strictest state supervision and a 
precise record of the hours put in is kept on 3 
This procedure is followed 
even if only one child is involved. This author- 
ized employment of children is restricted as fol- 
lows: The work period must not exceed two 
hours daily during the school year or four hours 
daily during vacation. Working hours must lie 
between 8 A.M. and 7 P.M. but not prior to mort 
ing school hours. Time required for traveling 
to and from work must fall within the stipulated 
time limits, namely, must not extend beyond 
7 pM. The law further guarantees an uninter- 
rupted free period of at least two hours follow: 


special time card. 
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ing morning school hours and a similar period 
of at least one hour following afternoon school 
hours. During school vacations the child must 
be permitted at least fifteen days, consecutive if 
possible, of absolute freedom from work. Chil- 
dren may not work on Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepting as helpers in sports. Children may 
perform only certain duties, such as arrangement 
of merchandise and delivery and messenger ser- 
ices. Exceptions are permitted in the theatrical 
and cinema industries. Special provisions gov- 
ern infant entertainers under 3 years of age. 
Adolescent workers may work a maximal eight- 
hour day and forty-eight-hour week. Class 
hours in trade schools are reckoned as a part of 
working time. At the close of the working day 
an uninterrupted rest period of at least twelve 
hours must be assured. Certain rest periods are 
required if the working hours are long. Adoles- 
cents must not as a rule be employed at night 
work between the hours of 8 P.M. and 6 A.M. 
Certain exceptions are made in the case of em- 
ployees of hotels, bakeries and the theatrical and 
allied industries. Other exceptions with regard 
to night work concern industries which are 
worked in shifts. Adolescent workers may no 
longer work after 2 P.M. on Saturdays, with 
certain exceptions; employees of transportation 
services, the food industry, hairdressing indus- 
try and so on. Now for the first time employers 
are compelled by law to provide adolescent work- 
ers vacations with pay. Accordingly, adoles- 
cents under the age of 16 are entitled to fifteen 
vacation days, workers from 16 to 17 years of 
age are entitled to twelve days or, if part of the 
time is spent in a Hitler Youth Camp or exeur- 
sion, to eighteen days. The new statute is im- 
plemented with extremely rigorous penalties for 
violation of its provisions. An unscrupulous 
employer who permits an employee under 18 
years of age to risk serious endangerment of 
health from overwork is liable to a minimal jail 
sentence of three months.—Berlin Correspondent 
0} the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 


CHILDREN IN A BOROUGH OF LONDON 
THe great and undoubted improvement that 


has taken place in the housing of the people of 
London during the last decade has tended to 
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lull the public into a comfortable feeling of 
complacency. It is argued that if overcrowd- 
ing still exists and if children are still to be 
found in insanitary hovels and verminous tene- 
ments such things will shortly be bogies of the 
past. A corrective to this soothing optimism 
will be found in a pamphlet published by the 
Shoreditch Housing Association. The compiler 
of this publication writes: “Things will be much 
better in the future, but we have got to struggle 
to make them better.” <A visit to Shoreditch 
would show both the magnitude of the struggle 
and the necessity for it. In a random selection 
from 400 children made by the association it 
was found that there was overcrowding in 38 
per cent. of the cases. Even more revealing 
and suggestive of poverty was the discovery 
that 28 per cent. of the boys and 47 per cent. 
of the girls never go to the cinema. Nor will 
the average person think that the homes of these 
children offered a particularly attractive alter- 
native to the cinema. Children living in one 
tenement building that housed forty-eight fam- 
ilies had nothing to play in but a yard—perma- 
nently littered with refuse. In one third of the 
cases examined the families had no water sup- 
ply except from a tap out of doors. Indoor 
sanitation seems to be a rarity, and, when it 
does exist, unhygienie. 

Such conditions, aggravated by the noise of 
a family life on a large scale and the complete 
lack of elbow room, can only result (as the re- 
port of the association suggests) in the children’s 
being driven to play in the streets, for the 
dearth of open spaces in Shoreditch is indeed 
remarkable. In a total area of one square mile 
there are only nine acres of open spaces, nearly 
half of which are churchyards. In the New Sur- 
vey of London Life and Labor, published in 
1932, it is shown that Shoreditch not only has no 
middle-class street in the borough, but that it 
contains Hoxton, which can make a substantial 
claim to be the poorest district of London. Yet 
at its south-west corner it actually marches with 
the golden boundary of the City of London. 
The same publication also suggests that Shore- 
ditch has not attracted voluntary help to the 
same extent as boroughs like Stepney and 
Bethnal Green. Yet Shoreditch contains almost 
purely a London-born population with few Jews 
or foreigners. It would be unjust to suppose 
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that the County Council is deaf to the housing 
needs of Shoreditch. Only at the end of last 
year they agreed to the clearance of three acres 
of land in a greatly overcrowded area of the 
borough at a cost of nearly £50,000. It is also 
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satisfactory that the Housing Association jg 
working in close touch with the County Council 
But patently a great work still remains to jy 
done in Shoreditch, if human life is to be given 
a fair chance there—The London Times, 


REPORTS 


PARENT EDUCATION IN COLLEGES! 

In seeking to help college students solve their 
personal problems various administrative offi- 
cials have become aware that the student brings 
many of these difficulties with him from his home 
and high-school background. Under the impact 
of the complexity of college life many problems 
which have lain dormant suddenly become im- 
portant. It has been found that these diffieul- 
ties frequently seem to arise because of a lack 
of parental understanding of what the institu- 
tion aims to do and may achieve in promoting 
the physical, mental and spiritual growth of the 
student. When the parent has this understand- 
ing of the student and his relation to the college, 
the student in turn has that sense of security in 
his home which authorities in the field of psy- 
chology feel is one of the most important factors 
in the development of a balanced personality. 

Parents to-day, realizing that our modern 
civilization constantly presents new problems, 
and that the parental attitude influences the 
outlook of the student, are sometimes at a loss 
to help their children cope with college adjust- 
ments. Many parents are, therefore, eager to 
secure information concerning the view-point of 
the institution and assistance in the development 
of a cooperative attitude which will result in 
better parent-student-college relations. It is not 
always possible for the individual parent to 
secure this information ‘or build up this attitude 
alone; but the college, by virtue of its organiza- 
tion, is in a position to narrow the gap which 
seems to exist between what it seeks to accom- 
plish and the parents’ understanding of these 
To bridge this gap many colleges have 
developed programs of parent education. 


goals. 


1 Prepared by a group of graduate students in 
the course on student personnel at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Members of the committee were: Mabel 
E. Hood, chairman; Emma Lou Bailey, Margaret 
Carrigan, Marjorie Fitch and Martha Ruth Wil- 
liams. The report was edited by Miss Eunice Hil- 
ton, dean of women and professor of education. 


The phrase parent education may have yar. 
ous connotations. It may be interpreted to mean 
training of young people for parenthood, gen- 
eral adult education or dissemination of inforina- 
tion to parents through organized sources: but 
for our purpose parent education has been in- 
terpreted to mean the encouragement of parents’ 
interest in and cooperation with the program of 
the college or university. Our interest in this 
type of parent education led us to contact a 
group of colleges and universities for a sampling 
of the programs now in use. These institutions 
are widely distributed geographically and are of 
all types: state, teacher training, denominational, 
coeducational and women’s colleges. Letters 
were sent to the dean of women or another officer 
of each institution asking for information con- 
cerning the parent education program on each 
campus. 

We found that the institutions answering our 
letter fall into two distinet groups: those which 
have an incidental parent education program, 
and those which have a definite planned pro- 
gram.? Most colleges to-day have more or less 
elaborate publicity programs, but these are 
rarely consciously directed toward parent educa- 
tion. Whatever parent education is accom- 
plished is incidental. Some publicity programs 
have the possibility of reaching a large number 
of parents. Concordia College mails a wide 
variety of campus literature at frequent inter- 
vals to key people in its area as well as to alumm, 
and finds opportunities for contact with paren's 
through tours made by various campus groups 
such as glee clubs, bands, debating teams and 
athletic teams; at any time a change of policy 
Bir- 
k- 


2In the first group are Allegheny College, ' 
mingham-Southern College, Concordia College, Dic 
inson College, Heidelberg College, Lawrence Coleg? 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Usiew 
sity of Minnesota, University of Texas and Willian 


In the second group are gent 
nl 
Uni- 


Smith College. 
College, State Teachers College, Towson, Md., 
versity of Arizona, University of Kentucky, 
versity of Louisville and Vassar College. 
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made at Lawrence College letters are written by 
the president to the parents; Southern Illinois 
State Normal University makes a particular 


point of numerous free lectures given by faculty 


members. 

“Mother’s days,” “dad’s days,” or “parent 
days” are held on many campuses. These usu- 
ally consist of a day or week-end when parents 
ee especially invited and programs are planned 
for them. These programs contain combina- 
tions of some or all of the following features: 
inspection of dormitories, tour of the campus, 
attendance at class sessions, athletie contests, 
pageants, plays, receptions, teas, luncheons and 
banquets, at which college officials often speak. 
Student organizations are often responsible for 
planning and carrying out details of some or all 
of these activities. This student participation is 
particularly stressed at Heidelberg, Concordia 
and Birmingham-Southern colleges. One or 
more “parent days” during the college year are 
reported by Allegheny, Concordia, Dickinson, 
Heidelberg, Lawrence, the University of Minne- 
sota and the University of Texas. 

Every Sunday afternoon Birmingham-South- 
ern College holds an informal reception in the 
Women’s Building for parents, alumni and 
friends. The program is a flexible one because 
the student organization in charge for the par- 
ticular afternoon is free to make whatever ar- 
rangements it wishes. 


’ 


These “parent days” on campus offer an 
opportunity for the fathers and mothers to meet 
faculty members and diseuss any student or 
college problems. 

There is another type of parent-faculty con- 
act at some colleges, sometimes in addition to 
parent days and sometimes instead of parent 
days. This type of contact oceurs when parents 
come to the campus or when faculty members 
meet parents in their home surroundings, either 
before or after the enrolment of the student. 
Subjects frequently diseussed at such times in- 
clude choice of a college, choice of a course of 
study, the social program of the college, college 
regulations of student life and other more indi- 
vidual questions. Such contacts are reported by 
Dickinson, Heidelberg and William Smith 
Colleges, 

This type of parent-faculty contact might be 
called an informal field secretary relationship. 
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Formal field secretaries have a place on the 
administrative staff of Allegheny, Concordia 
and Lawrence Colleges. It is their principal 
responsibility to confer with prospective stu- 
dents and their parents, explaining the aims and 
ideals of the college and the specific opportuni- 
ties which it offers, so that the student and his 
parents may be helped to make a wise choice. 

In several institutions the need for parent 
education has been realized to the extent that 
they have developed definite organized programs 
with the conscious purpose of interpreting the 
college to the parents. There are six colleges 
contacted for this report which have these more 
formal programs. At the University of Arizona, 
to promote parental understanding of the prob- 
lems of their many students who live at home, 
a meeting for parents of students and prospec- 
tive students is held two weeks before the open- 
ing of the fall semester. The dean of liberal 
arts and the deans of men and women speak on 
academic and non-academic aspects of college, 
emphasizing the relation of the parent and the 
home to the school and the student. 

The State Teachers College at Towson, Mary- 
land, holds a freshman “mother’s week-end” 
early in November. Emphasis is placed on con- 
ferences of the mother with the advisers of the 
student, the physician, the registrar and the 
faculty member who gives the entrance tests. 

Evansville College, a small urban school, has 
an organization known as the Mothers’ Council. 
Its sole purpose is to provide parent-faculty 
contacts and acquaint parents with the programs 
and ideals of the institution. The number and 
type of meetings vary from year to year. One 
year a series of talks by faculty members dealt 
with problems of life adjustments which young 
people make during college. The college feels 
that this organization has helped it serve its 
students more wisely and effectively. 

Vassar College on the week-end of May 8, 
1936, held a Student-Faculty-Parent Conference 
on “Student Life and Educational Purpose” to 
consider various problems of student adjust- 
ment. A feature of this program was active 
participation on the part of students. The ad- 
ministration feels that the program was of great 
value to all three groups and that it fills a defi- 
nite need for those parents who can visit the 
‘ampus only occasionally. 
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The University of Kentucky has three meet- 
ings each year for town mothers, held under the 
auspices of the Association of Women Students 
and the dean of women. At the first meeting 
early in October emphasis is placed on the need 
for mothers to assist the off-campus students in 
so regulating their lives that they may have more 
opportunity for participation in campus activi- 
ties. Through brief talks by various members 
of the dean of women’s staff, the mother is given 
a better understanding of the value of such par- 
ticipation. In addition there is a “mothers’ 


week-end,” primarily for the mothers of fresh- 


men and seniors. The university feels that the 
result has been a greater understanding of the 
institution and its objectives. 

The University of Louisville, because of its 
proximity to the homes of the students, is in a 
strategie position to develop understanding rela- 
tionships with the parents. Some of the meth- 
ods used by the Liberal Arts College to effect 
this understanding are: (1) At parent-teacher 
meetings in the city high schools the dean of the 
college and the dean of women speak to the 
parents of prospective This fre- 
quently leads to a parent request for a campus 
interview. (2) Early in the fall parents of all 
students of the Junior College Division are in- 
vited for a “parents’ night.” With the invita- 
tion a questionnaire is sent, asking for informa- 
tion from the parents regarding their reasons 
for sending the student to college, their plans 
for his future, a check on his interests, activities, 
abilities and weaknesses, and other data perti- 
nent to his life while in college. (3) During 
Founders’ Week in the spring there is one day on 
which parents are invited to attend classes. On 
this day also are held informal forums dealing 
with larger campus problems. (4) Mothers’ 
clubs which sponsor student activities meet regu- 
larly. Some of their programs deal with campus 
and student problems; they also sponsor an occa- 
sional evening meeting which fathers and fac- 
ulty attend. (5) Plans are being made to offer 
for parents short courses of study designed to 
foster better parent-institutional relationships. 

From the information gathered it would seem 
that parent education on the college level is a 
recent development, interest in which is quite 
wide-spread. Programs which are accomplish- 
ing parent education have not always been de- 


students. 
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signed for that specific purpose; they have oftey 
been planned with the major emphasis on admis. 
sions, student recruiting, publicity or socia) 
activities. Either through some indirect way 
such as these, or through conscious effort to 
meet a felt need, parent education programs 
evolve. The type of college and its physica] 
equipment affects the course of development of 
any parent education plan. Programs about 
which we have secured information range from 
the “interview with parent when need arises” 
to the “complex conference” type of program, 
and contain everything from the purely social 
to the more academic type of meetings. 

This brief survey indicates that there are two 
major types of attack on this problem: the 
larger urban institutions which draw most of 
their students from the community have in gen- 
eral the more elaborately planned and highly 
developed organization; the small rural or de- 
nominational college more often builds its under- 
standing with parents through field secretaries 
and church affiliations. When the students come 
from homes in which the philosophy of life 
closely parallels the point of view of the college 
there is not the urgent need for an explanation 
to the parents of the aims and ideals of the in- 
stitution. Therefore, it becomes apparent that 
effort should be made by the colleges to assist 
the parents and the student in the selection of 
an appropriate institution. It would seem, 
then, that pre-college contact with prospective 
students should be made as early as possible. 
This is the first of three points in a student's 
college career at which parent education is vital. 
The second follows the student’s selection of a 
college and his acceptance thereby, and precedes 
registration. The third period during which 
parent education is important is the early days 
of the college year, which bring many problems 
to the freshman. With the solution of some of 
these problems the parent can help, but only i! 
there is an understanding of the situation. These 
three occasions for parent education are espe 
cially important, but continuous parent educa- 
tion is a desirable goal. 

From the reports at hand, it would seem that 
the responsibility for the more organized parent 
education programs usually centers in the office 
of the dean of women. Since on most coeduca 
tional campuses women students are under sole 
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what closer supervision than are men students, 
problems dealing with student adjustments and 
student life are likely to be brought first to the 
attention of the dean of women. It is, there- 
fore, in her office that the personal problems of 
the student are most likely to be frequently dealt 
with, and it naturally follows that an awareness 
of the need for parent education first arises here. 
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Encouragement of student participation in the 
development of many of the existing programs 
is due to an appreciation of the fact that these 
student problems are often the result of home 
problems. The opportunity further to help the 
student through parent education work seems to 
imply an extension of the personnel funetions 
of the dean of women and the dean of men. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDY CONDITIONS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 

Practice lags behind knowledge of desirable 
practice for many reasons. One of the poorest 
of these reasons is failure to bring practice to 
light and especially to the attention of those con- 
cerned with its improvement. Books and articles 
on “How to Study” have long emphasized the 
need of good study conditions. Have these con- 
ditions been provided? What are the cireum- 
stances under which students study and what 
changes are needed? 

There are various reasons why parents and 
school officials have not placed emphasis upon 
this problem. Students are likely to deny the 
existence of disturbances due to conditions which 
they desire. They may claim that the radio and 
visiting friends do not hinder study. One should 
remember that tests of typists’ abilities showed 
more energy required for the same efficiency 
under noisy conditions than with quiet. Young 
people are apt to make the best of poor situations 
lor study, because their elders have control of 
the contributing cireumstances and refuse to 


recognize their importance. A rather question- 
able idea of good sportsmanship favors the stu- 
dents’ acceptance of study hall and dormitory 
conditions which, if aware of, those in charge 
would not countenance. The following study 
aims to shed some light on the present study con- 
ditions existing at the living quarters of both 
high-school and college students. 

The following data enumerate the defects in 
study conditions listed by high-school and college 
students in Ohio schools. The sampling includes 
high schools of different sizes, located in different 
communities—rural, village and city. Approxi- 
mately one third of the reports on college study 
conditions are from students who have attended 
two or more Ohio colleges. The remainder of 
the college reports were obtained from one pri- 
vate and two state schools. 

Five hundred rating blanks were provided for 
each group, and no pressure was brought to bear 
to insure returns. The purpose was explained, 
and the fact that the reports were to be unsigned 
was emphasized. Those returns with neither a 
statement of defects nor a suggested remedy were 





TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF RATINGS, REPORTED DIFFICULTIES AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 





Rating of 
study conditions 





Reported difficulties 


Suggested remedies 


f Statement f Statement f Statement 
43 excellent 146 radio 64 consideration for others 
224 good 132 others’ talking 52 separate rooms for study 
3803 fair 130 others directly disturb 45 turn off radio 
8] poor 93 too many visitors 35 enforced study hours 
<0 bad 28 poor lighting 31 better heating 
27 oor heating 29 better lighting 
23 eavy walking 25 stricter proctors 
21 practice music 24 stricter discipline 
20 thin walls 22 study or remain away dur- 
18 inadequate space ing study hours 
17 “bull sessions” 14 better planning by students 
9 slamming doors 12 families and pets observe 
7 telephone study hours 
11 study at school 
6 individual desks 


cooperation between stu- 
dents and proctor 
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discarded, due to the little consideration which a 
simple check of the rating might indicate. Two 
hundred and ninety-six college women, 225 high- 
school pupils and 150 college men provided used 
reports. 

The separation of the data from college 
women, college men and high-school pupils did 
not reveal differences which justified this sub- 
division. Therefore, the summaries of all rat- 
ings were assembled in Table I. Only statements 
reported more than five times were recorded. 

The rating form used and the information 
concerning the place of study which appeared on 
the back of this form were as follows: 


Do Not Sign Your NAME 


Rate the condition for study at your living quar- 
ters by checking the number of the indicating state- 
ment which you think best describes your situation. 
1. excellent: No unnecessary disturbances nor un- 

favorable conditions. 
good: Few unnecessary disturbances or unfavor- 
able conditions. 

fair: Some definitely disturbing conditions at 
time which is supposed to be given for study. 

. poor: Some disturbances during most of the 

study time. 

bad: Practically no time when one is not dis- 
turbed by noises from other parts of dwelling. 
Write ‘‘home’’ or name of other living quar- 
ters 
Your own statement of the difficulty, if any —— 








Your own suggestion for improvement of the situa- 





tion 
ONE’S PLACE oF STUDY SHOULD 


(1) be familiar as a study: the same place each 
day and a place in which one is accustomed 
to study; not a playroom. 

(2) offer good physical conditions: temperature of 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit; proper ventila- 
tion; correct humidity; good lighting: the 
light should come over the left shoulder in 
order that one’s hand does not make an ob- 
jectionable shadow when writing. 

(3) be free from unusual disturbance: you can 
accustom yourself. to the regular familiar 
disturbances but the unfamiliar will disturb 
you; not used by others in disturbing ways 
while you are studying. 

(4) have proper equipment at hand: if you have to 
get up and down two or three times to obtain 
needed materials (the dictionary, another 
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piece of paper, ink, ete.), too much loss of 
time and removal of attention from the job 
of studying occur. 


This summary would lead one to think that 
most difficulties were due to the acts of others, 
The remedies suggested that others were expected 
to act in a majority of the cases. Others were 
to provide separate rooms for study, enforce 
study hours, do stricter proctoring and provide 
stricter discipline. The data did not designate 
whether the reporting student or others were to 
receive the consideration nor who should turn off 
the radio. “Better planning by students” and 
“cooperation between students and _proctors” 
suggested some definite cognizance of the stu- 
dents’ recognition of their responsibilities. 

These data designated that 


(1) Students feel the need for better study con- 
ditions. 

(2) Both high-school and college students ac- 
knowledge the need of disciplinary aids. 

(3) Others should be more considerate of stu- 
dents who are attempting to prepare their 
work. 

(4) Students should recognize their own respon- 
sibilities for the planning for and provi- 
sion of suitable conditions for study. 

(5) The schools should educate parents to recog- 
nize their responsibility in relation to the 
provision of desirable study conditions. 

(6) The colleges should investigate the study con- 
ditions in the various types of college 
living quarters—dormitories, fraternity 
houses, sorority houses, athletic quarters, 
student cooperative living quarters and 
approved private residences. 


R. W. EpMIstTon 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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